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REV. STEPHEN ROESE. 


We received notice last week of the death of Rev. Stephen 
Roese, of Salem, Pierce Co., Wis. He died March 9, 1897, 
after a lingering illness, aged nearly 68 years. Some years 
ago he was well known as a contributor to the columns of the 
American Bee Journal, and often translating interesting arti- 
cles from German periodicals. 

His first wife, formerly Kathrine Wurst, died Dec. 13, 
1865, at East Farmington, Wis., leaving him with four small 
children, namely: Augustus, Lizzie, Alfred and Ina. He then 
moved to Davenport, Iowa, where he married Martha Olson, 
Dec. 26, 1866, who still survives him. By this union three 
children were born: J. C. Roese, Mrs. Minnie Wagner, and 
Rosa C. Roese, who preceded her father into the Valley of 
Death two years ago last December. 

In the American Bee Journal of April 6, 1889, there ap- 
pleared the following sketch of Mr. Roese, written by himself: 


I was born July 3, 1829, in the town of Wohra, Electoral 
Hesse-Cassel. My parents were at one time well-to-do farm- 
ers; my father having served in the great war against Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, from 1806 to 1815,in both the decisive 
battles of Leibzig and Waterloo. He was given to strong 
drink, which brought the family to want and loss of home. 
My good mother died when I was 10 years of age, and my 
father was accidentally killed (while intoxicated) by a wagon 
being upset in a dug-out road, leaving me an orphan at the 
age of 13. While standing at my father’s grave, and seeing 
my last earthly hope lowered into its bosom, I gave myself 
into the keeping of Him who has promist to be ‘a father to 
the fatherless,” and vowed sacredly to God, by His help, that 
as whisky had killed my father, it should never kill me. This 
promise laid the foundation for my life of total abstinence. 


At the age of 20 I was drafted into the military service, 
in 1849, at the time of the general revolution in Europe, and 
my five years of military service was a constant equipment, 
and moving to and fro during the Crimean war. On petition 
I was granted a furlough to go on a visit to Holland. At Rot- 
terdam I took passage for London, England, where I was in 
a strange land with a strange language, making my home 
near White Chapel, London. I met with a German missionary 
there, whom I assisted in his ardent labors, and helpt in the 
Sunday school. 

After three months in that noted city, I longed to cross 
the Atlantic, the land of the free, where my sister in Rockland 
county, N. Y., was waiting for me. 
York, Oct. 830, 1855, by recommendation of the German Lon- 
don Missionary Society, I was employed as colporteur among 
the Germans by the American Tract Society. During that 
four years I studied and fitted myself fora better work. By 








On my arrival at New | 


experience and change of views I became connected with the 
Baptist Mission, and entered the services of the American 
Baptist Publishing Society as missionary among the Germans 
in the Upper Mississsippi Valley, from which service I was 
compelled, by sickness, to retire two years ago. I am now 
doing Bible work for the same society, as my health and 
strength permits. 

For many years I had a longing desire to study the nature 
of honey-bees, but I feared their stings. At last I became 
owner of a colony of bees, which I moved in midwinter, and I 
wonder now how they lived through, for I nearly worried 
them to death, carrying them up and down stairs until, in the 
spring, hardly a handful of bees were left. They swarmed, 
but the next winter they all died. 

My desire to keep bees was so strong that I bought 
another colony the next spring. On taking them home, a 
distance of 13 miles, the roads being miry and bad, I ventured 
to drive on the ice of Lake Pepin. After getting on the ice 
(I did not know it was springy near the shore), I soon found 
myself with the horse, buggy and bees immerst in water. By 
the help of some skaters near by, I saved the horse, but my 
bees could not endure so much water, and I had to purchase 
another colony; this, however, lived and did well until the 
following winter, when they all perisht. After that I ob- 
tained a colony of hybrids, and having heard and read of the 
Langstroth movable-frame hives, and many other improve- 





Rev. Stephen Roese. 


ments, I was not slow to avail myself of these advantages, 
and I feel grateful for them, in which all modern bee-keepers 
are partakers, and which the venerable Father Langstroth 
was instrumental in giving to the world. 

The instructive reading of bee-periodicals, the exchange 
of thought and experience of bee-keepers, queries and! an- 
swers, etc., all has a tendency to make bee-keeping one of the 
most fascinating industries in the world. Show me a success- 
ful bee-keeper and I will show you an intelligent person. 

Intelligence being the moving power in this great onward 
work, they are a combined brotherhood, ready to sacrifice and 
stand by each other in time of need. Comparing the tenor of 
the bee-periodicals at the present date with those of years 
gone by, it can be truly said that knowledge is increasing. 
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Amalgamation, Adulteration of Honey, Etc. 
BY REV. EMERSON TAYLOR ABBOTT. 


‘‘ Amalgamation ” having failed, what next? ‘The proper 
course to pursue seems very plain to me. In fact, I was in 
favor of this course at Lincoln, for, as soon as I heard Mr. 
Newman's paper on the subject, I felt sure that under present 
circumstances, a ‘‘ union ” was not possible. I am in favor, as 
I was then, of the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union going on 
with its work just the same as though there. were no other so- 
ciety in existence. 

We claim all the time that there are 300,000 bee-keepers 
in the United States. Only a very few of these belong to the 
old Union, and it would seem that there is abundant room and 
work for the new society. I know that the old society claim 
that they have some money, and that that is what we are 
after. It seems to me that it will not take the new society 
very long to have as much, or more, money, if they will go at 
it the right way. The rest of the 300,000 bee-keepers who 
do not belong to the old Union have the cash on hand, which 
they have not paid in for membership, and all that is necessary 
is for them to hand over a dollar each to Dr. Mason, and then 
they will belong to a society that bas more money than the 
old Union. 

But, says someone, ‘** You people have no right to use the 
name ‘Union,’ as it belongs to the old society, and you may 
get an injunction suiton your hands, if you persist in using 
it.” Well, Iam not so sure that we have no right to use the 
word Union, but as we used it only because it was thought it 
might prove an aid in amalgamating the two socities, I now 
move you, Mr. President, that we drop the word ‘‘Union” 
from our name, and use in its stead the word ‘‘ Alliance.” If 
I can get a second to this motion, I hope, Mr. President, you 
will put the question at once. 

Just try that name and see how it sounds- “he United 
States Bee-Keepers’ Alliance. Not bad, is it? Th. would 
give us a clear field and no cause for hard feelings, or ve writ- 
ing of harsh things. If our friends of the old Union do not 
want to come with us, that we may do them good, then we will 
just go quietly but earnestly on our way, and try to do our- 
selves and the rest of the fraternity some good. What have 
the 76 members of the Uuited States Bee-Keepers’ Union to 
say tothis? Let us have an expression on the subject. 

Now a word about the 


AIM OF THE NEW UNION. 


I very mucb fear some of our friends are getting a little 
rash in their talk about lawsuits, etc. Of course it sounds 
well and appeals to the masses in these days when everybody 
is wanting a law past to aid and abet his pet hobby. It is said 
sometimes that the way to prevent war is to keepa strong 
navy anda big standing army. This is my idea of a well-or- 
ganized bee-keepers’ society. It would soon become a power 
in our body politic which would command respectful attention, 
and I apprehend that we would not then have to meet with 
some other society in order to get reduced rates! It seems to 
me that there are enough of us to command some attention on 
our own account, if we can only get together. However, while 
we are doing this, in order to prevent other unlawful combines 
from injuring us, let us be a little careful that we do not try to 
form an unlawful combine. The masses always have rights 
which are above those of the classes. Someone says that we 
want a powerful society so that we can imprison the adultera- 
tors, and raise the price of honey. Now, what has the law to 
do with ‘‘ raising the price of honey”? For whose benefit 
should the price of honey be raised? for the benefit of 300,- 
OOO bee-keepers who are producers, or the benefit of the rest 
of seventy million people who are consumers, or should be ? 

It seems to me that the man who sets this up as a motive 
for the prosecution of those who adulterate honey, takes a nar- 
row and altogether selfish view of the subject. If this is the 
only reason why the adulteration of honey should be stopt, 
then it would better go on, for the masses are interested in 
getting honey as cheaply as they can. 

Another man proposes that we besiege the halls of con- 





gress and have a law past making it unlawful to manufacture 
glucose. Why? ‘‘ Because,” he says, ‘it is used only for 
adulterating purposes.” If that same man has watcht the 
papers very closely, he has no doubt learned that the commit- 
tee at Washington who have been working on a revised tariff 
law, in the interest of all the dear people, decided to put a 
protective tariff on chicory to protect (?) the farmers who are 
engaged in this indusiry. Now, what is chicory used for? 
Adulteration only, as every one knows. Funny country this, 
a law to suppress one adulterant and one to protect another! 


But, says some one, chicory might be used as a substitute 
for coffee. So might glucose be used as a substitute for cane 
syrup, and it is not a bad substitute, either. 


Another says, ‘‘Are you in favor of adulteration ?” No, 
sir, Iam not! but I do not think Congress or any State legisla- 
ture has a right to pass a law to suppress any harmless indus- 
try simply because that by so doing those who are engaged in 
some other industry will get more for their product. This is 
what I call class legislation, pure and simple, and twist it any 
way you will, it is contrary to the spirit, if not the letter, of 
the Constitution of the United States. ‘ 


Why, then, should the adulterators be punisht ? Because 
adulteration is a fraud on society. If any man wants to sell 
glucose he has a perfect right to do it, if it does cut down the 
profits on my product. If he wants to sell gluscose and honey 
mixt, he has the right to do it, but should be compelled to label 
it what itis. To sell it for anything else is a fraud, and 
should be recognized as such by society, and by the statutes of 
the United States, and of every State in the Union. Do we 
want to unite, then, to have laws past making it a crime to put 
falselabels on honey alone? No, sir, we do not. Here the 
idea of self comes in, and the interest of a class only is thought 
of. We want to unite that we may join forces with other in- 
dustries to have only one law past, to make it a criminal of- 
fense to put a false label on any kind of food or medicine. 
Such a law would be in the interest of all the people, and not 
simply in the interest of a class engaged in some special indus- 
try. This State is spending a great deal of money with the 
avowed purpose of helping the dairy industry ; but notwith- 
standing there is a law on our statute books making it a mis- 
demeanor to adulterate any kind of food or medicine, those 
who have the matter of the enforcement of the laws in hand 
pay no attention to the people who are openly and boldly mix- 
ing glucose and honey, labelling it ‘‘Honey,” ‘* Fine Clover 
Honey,” or some other name, which they think will strike the 
fancy of the consumer. 


The agents of the State Board of Agriculture can scent 
oleoa long ways off, but they would not know glucose from honey 
if it was stuck square under their noses. It is about time, I[ 
think, that we begin to spend the money raised by taxation in 
the interest of all the people, and stop passing laws in the in- 
terest of special! industries. Buchanan Co., Mo. 


{See editorial remarks on the foregoing article, on page 
184.—Epiror. | 


Close Spacing to Get Bees Into the Supers. 
BY J. E. POND. 


The following questions have been referred to me for 
reply: 

‘* Referring to page 22, Vol. XXXII, will Mr. Pond kindly 
tell us how he does it? For 12 years he claims to have used 
with success a means of getting the bees into the supers, 
termed ‘‘close spacing,” and I am anxious for more minute 
details. If it be really as good a device as Mr. P. claims it to 
be, it would be as well were the Hoffman frame rendered in 
future suitable for closer spacing. To that end the top-bar 
needs to be just so much shorter as to allow of the frames 
telescoping a little into each other, as it were; shifting them 
to the right and left alternately. When returned to their 
normal position, a thin strip (equal in width to the bit sawn 
off, to allow of telescoping) has merely to be laid in the tin 
rabbet. 


‘* Who else among our experts has tried this close-spacing 
idea? Does it always succeed with them? What say the 
great experts, the oracles, hereanent ? S. A. DEACON.” 


Some years ago, while experimenting in another direction, 
I found that spacing frames in the brood-chamber just bee- 
space apart, did cause the bees to work at once in the surplus 
chamber. To get ‘‘just bee-space apart,” I put a %-inch 
dummy in one side of a10-frame Langstroth hive, and 
spaced the 10 frames evenly apart in the space left. The 
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frames, however, must bang plumb and true, else the best 
effects will not be obtained. 

The facts are as above stated; by so spacing, the queen 
used the cells for brood, close up to the top-bar; very few 
braces were built, and the surplus chambers were immediately 
used. 

In order to get correct spacing, I shaved each comb so 
that it was just % inch thick. My theory is this: It has 
been proved to my own satisfaction, that no matter how deep 
the brood-cells are left, brood is never sealed up over 7/16 
inch in depth, while surplus is stored to full depth of cells, 
even if the cells are 34-inch deep or deeper. Now by spacing 
the frames in the brood-chamber, so that the cells can only be 
made 7 /16-inch deep, such cells will all be used for brood ; 
provided, of course, the surplus chamber is put in position 
while the flowers are secreting nectar. 


I find the bees prefer the deeper cells to store honey in, 
and will use them in preference to the shallower cells for that 
purpose, and as they evidently aim to place their brood close 
up to their stores, they use the whole brood-chamber for that 
purpose, under the conditions above described. 


I have been called a ‘‘crank” for expressing the above 
opinion, but the facts remain as above stated, and I am satis- 
fied with this theory, till a better one is offered. Let the 
querist try it, and give the results he finds by so doing. I 
have had considerable correspondence on the subject, and 
have yet to learn of different results, where the idea I have 
exprest is fully carried out; but to give those results, the plan 
I have indicated should be strictly adhered to. 

x Bristol Co., Mass. 


How the New Deep-Cell Foundation is Made. 
BY E. B. WEED. 


Epitror AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL :—In your issue of March 
11, under the head of *‘ The Proposed Deep-Cell Foundation,” 
Mr. Hutchinson contributes an article so full of inaccuracies 
that I beg space to make some corrections, altho he Jeaves a 
loop-hole for escape by saying, ‘*‘ At least, that is the way it 
looks tome;” ‘*I presume, but, of course, don’t knuw posi- 
tively,” etc. He omits to say further that his statements are 
the merest guess-work, in which ‘‘the wish is father to the 
thought.” 

First, he tries to convey the impression that he has some 
idea of the way the new foundation is made, and gives an 
altogether erroneous impression. It is made much as the 
Given foundation is—both sidewalls and base being formed at 
one operation. 

On page 148, details regarding the size are given that 
contradict another of Mr. Hutchinson’s surmises. But he 
makes another statement that he does not qualify, viz.: He 
asserts that the comb from these deep cells remains unchanged 
by the bees. How they do it, I cannot say; but I know, and 
so do many others, that the deep-cell walls are so reworkt 
that they cannot be distinguisht from naturai cells. 


The truth of the whole matter is, we hope to have a new 
machine for making foundation. With it we aim to produce 
foundation with any thickness of base and any depth and 
weight of cell. After considerable experiment, The A. I. 
Root Co. lookt upon a foundation having cells about one-fourth 
inch deep as probably the most valuable for the production of 
comb honey, and decided to introduce it this season, rather to 
test the matter than with a view to encouraging opposition. 

Medina Co., Ohio, March 15. 


oe 


Another Chapter on Honey as Food. 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


Every bee-keeper—indeed every person who has the care 
of any kind of live stock—is interested in food. In fact, no 
such limitation as the above need be given, for we all have to 
feed our own bodies, and the principles of nourishment are 
very much the same throughout the animal kingdom, from the 
lowest protozoan up to man himself. 

All foods consist, when perfect, of four classes of ele- 
ments, viz: the inorganic elements—which are already capa- 
ble of being absorbed and need no digestion; the carbo-hy- 
drates—sugars and starches; the fats—which are often clast 
with the last as the hydro-carbons—and the albuminoids. Ev- 
ery perfect food must have all of these elements. Thus we 
find these in milk and in eggs as these foods at times furnish 
all of the food of animals, if we except oxygen, which is really 
the most important of al], though we are not in the habit of 





speaking of it as a food. 
in the carbo-hydrates. 

The carbo-hydrates are so called because they consist of 
oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon ; and the oxygen and hydrogen 
are always in proportion to form water. Thus the symbo] of 
water is Hz O, and of sugar—the sugar of honey—Ci0 Hi0 O5, 
In both these cases we see that there is just twice as many 
atoms of oxygen as there are of hydrogen. As stated above, 
this class of foods is made up of starch and the sugars. Honey 
consists mainly of sugar, and so belongs to this group. 

As we all know, there are two groups of sugars—the cane- 
sugars and the glucose or grape sugars. Cane-sugar has a 
slightly different chemical formula from glucose sugar, and 
is sweeter, and not so easily assimilated by the tissues, and so 
must be digested before it is ready to be used by the body. It 
is well known that we use a great deal more of cane-sugar 
than we do of any other at the present time. In the olden 
days people ate honey, which consists of the glucose series of 
sugars, and needs no digestion. Thus many think, and with 
much show of reason, that honey is a much safer food than 
cane-sugar, and as it is more ready for the body and does not 
require energy in its preparation. The cane-sugars are often 
referred to as beet-sugar and cane-sugar, depending upon their 
origin. If secured from the beet, we speak of it as beet-sugar ; 
if from the sugar-cane, as cane-sugar. This, however, is mi3- 
leading, for both sugars, if prepared with equal care, are ex- 
actly identical. 

If there is an odor or other peculiarity of beet-sugar not 
known to cane-sugar, (of course this latter term is wrongly 
used, as both are cane-sugars), itis simply because clarifica- 
tion has not been complete. Itisacommon opinion in Cali- 
fornia that fruit put up with beet-sugar is less likely to keep 
well than when put up with the sugar from the sugar-cane. I 
doubt if there is anything in this. I have used the beet-sugar 
the last two years freely in putting up fruit, and have lost 
none at all. We do find, however, in preparing the fruits that 
there is quite an unpleasant odor ; as already stated, this must 
be owing to some lack in preparation. It is well to state here 
that when fruit spoils, it is owing to the presence of vegetable 
germs—microbes—which should never be present in fruit. If 
the fruit is thoroughly heated—it should be boiled for some 
minutes—and then sealed hermetically, so that the microbes 
cannot get into the cans, the fruit will never mold, ferment or 
decom pose. 

Glucose or grape sugar is used to refer to several kinds 
of sugars, which have usually been regarded by the chemist as 
identical. These are corn-glucose or the glucose of commerce, 
glucose of digestion (which is transformed cane-sugar or starch, 
acted upon by the animal juices of the intestines); honey, 
which is probably the same as the last mentioned, as the bees 
gather the cane-sugar from the flowers and transmute it by a 
digestive process into the wholesome and delicious honey ; and 
liver sugar, which is a product of the liver. This last may be 
almost identical with honey-sugar. At least, like honey-sugar 
it is very easily assimilated, and so is just what the body 
needs for its nourishment. 


As stated above, the chemist speaks of all these sugars as 
glucose or grape sugar, because they all act similarly in re- 
ducing the copper salts, which is the common test for this 
group of sugars. Cane-sugar does not respond to this test, 
and so is easily distinguisht by the chemist from any of the 
glucose sugars. It is safe to say, however, that these sugars 
are not all identical. Every well-informed bee-keeper knows 
that while honey is a safe food fer his bees, commercial glu- 
cose is far from safe. Indeed, the bees refuse to take commer- 
cial glucose if they can get anything else. They seem to know 
that if is an unwholesome food, and thus only take it as a mat- 
ter of necessity. They seem to say, ‘‘ Better this then starva- 
tion.” It is probable that if bees can fly regularly, commer- 
cial glucose might be a safe food; butitis certainly far from 
this when fed for winter supplies ; in which case the bees have 
nothing else to feed upon for long weeks, possibly months of 
confinement. 

Thus we have another reason for crying aloud and sparing 
not regarding the adulteration of honey and other food pro- 
ducts by use of commercial glucose. Such action is not only a 
base fraud, but is also pernicious, in that it is giving to the 
people an unsafe food. If glucose will kill bees, it stands to 
reason that it is very probably deleterious to all animals, and 
should be relegated to the limbo of ‘‘innocuous dessuetude.” 
It seems to me that it is not only the privilege but the duty of 
every person to work with a will—to fight by every possible 
means—the nefarious practice of adulterating food products 
with commercial glucose. I believe the Bee-Keepers’ Union 
should at once commence this work, for it means a hard fight, 
and the Union alone can undertake such a battle with any 
considerable hope of success. I feel very certain that the Un- 


In this article we are only interested 
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ion can wage such a warfare and bring the iniquitous practice 
to an end. 

Honey, as I have stated above, isa glucose-like sugar, and 
very likely identical with the sugar of digestion which we ob- 
tain when we take either starch or cane-sugar into our digestive 
cavity. It is found that sugar of honey is really two sugars, 
both of a glucose character; that is, both reduce the copper 
salts. But one of these sugars (dextrose) rotates the ray of 
light in the polariscope to the right, while the other (levulose) 
rotates the ray to the left. We see clearly then bere that there 
are two kinds of sugar. Levulose is usually called ‘‘ fruit-su- 
gar,” because it is very abundant in various fruits; itis very 
apparent that itis a very wholesome sugar, else fruit would 
not be such a rare and admirable diet. 


Dextrose is more easily crystallizable than is levulose, and 
thus when honey granulates, or candies, as we term it, (these 
are simply other terms for crystallization)the dextrose crystal- 
lizes in the levulose. This is no disadvantage to honey ; in fact 
is one of the best tests that the honey is genuine. With very 
few exceptions all honey will granulate when cooled down be- 
low 60°, and often at a higher temperature. Thus the fact 
that honey granulates is very good proof that it is genuine 
honey. The Thurbers, of New York, in apologizing for adul- 
teration of honey, stated that they did it to prevent granula- 
tion. Customers did not like the honey to solidify, and by ad- 
ding the commercial glucose (which as we have seen, is un- 
wholesome if not actually poisonous) they retain the honey in 
the liquid form. Granulation does no harm to honey. Gran- 
ulated honey can be easily reduced to the liquid state by heat- 
ing, and if this is carefully done—the product should never be 
raised to more than 180° F.—it does no injury to the honey. 
I have found it true that if the honey is once liquefied and then 
sealed closely, it is very much less likely to re-granulate, even 
though the temperature be reduced below freezing. I have 
never been able to explain why this should be so. 


From what has been said above, it will be seen that if we 
keep honey in a warm place, it will very likely retain its fluid 
condition indefinitely. I have thus kept ordinary honey for 
over a year which showed no sign of granulation. It is also 
true that occasionally we have honey that does not granulate 
at all. Ido not know the cause of this, but venture the sug- 
gestion that honey is largely composed.of levulose and has but 
little dextrose. I suppose it is the product of certain flowers, 
but may be owing to the kindof manipulation undergone while 
being transformed by the bees. 

Some of our best physicians think, as they told me, that 
some of our worst diseases, like Bright’s disease of the kid- 
neys—which, as they claim, is more prevalent now than in the 
past ages of the world—is owing to the large consumption of 
cane-sugar. However this may be, I think we are safe in say- 
ing that honey is a safer sugar than cane-sugar. We know 
that sugar is a very necessary food; this is evident from the 
fact that the liver is very early to appear and very large in the 
newly-formed embryo; and what gives added force to the ar- 
gument is the fact that a wholly pre-natal organ (the placen- 
ta) produces sugar before the liver is able to furnish a suffi- 
cient supply. The fact, too, that the young child so craves 
sweets, is another proof that sugar is a very important food 
element. Children then, should have all the sugar they desire 
to eat, but of course this should only be given to them at meal 
time. We shal] be a much healthier people when we learu to 
to take our food at regular periods, the same time each day. 


We all know that early childhood is a very susceptible 
period. All the organs at that time seem sympathetic. 
The cutting of a tooth may bring spasms and possibly death. 
Is it not wise, then, while we must give our children plenty 
of sweet, to give them honey? I believe that no parent can 
do a wiser thing than to furnish his young children with all 
the honey they desire to eat, giving it freely at each meal, but 
only at meal-time. Honey is surely a safe sugar. 

The conclusions, then, that we arrive at in this article 
are as follows: 

First, adulteration of food by commercial glucose is not 
only a fraud but a dangerous practice, and should be remedied 
at all hazards. 

Second, the Bee-Keepers’ Union is just the organization to 
commence this warfare, and carry it to a successful issue. 
Let us bravely on to the conflict, and not cry halt till this in- 
iquitious practice shall utterly cease. 


Thirdly, it seems more than probable that honey is a much 
safer food than is cane-sugar, and may well replace the latter 
whenever appetite will give its consent. This is specially true 
with children. Children should have all the sweets they crave, 
and honey may well be the source of such sweets. This should 
be given ad libitum, but only at meal-time. 

Los Angeles Co., Cal. 





The Sailt-Water Cure for Foul Brood. 
BY J. A. GOLDEN. 


For the past year I have been searching and reading al] 
the articles at my command on the cure of foul brood, bee- 
paralysis and other diseases, that have called the attention of 
apiarists to study the nature and cure for the various diseases 
of a virus nature that has attackt and destroyed thousands 
upon thousands of colonies of bees. I cannot find that elec- 
trolyzed clorid sodium water (salt water) has ever been tried 
or even spoken of in any article I have read on foul brood, 
and as no foul brood has ever been known to exist in this sec- 
tion of country, and not a single case of bee-paralysis can be 
found since my plain salt water cure has been used by every 
apiarist in all this section as a preventive and cure, I have 
had no opportunity to test it, altho, ofttimes, I have wisht for 
a single case of the most maiignant form of each, so that I 
could thoroughly test the above remedy ; but as I have neither, 
I write this short article to call the attention of those that 
may have the foregoing diseases among their bees, that a test 
may be made and results reported. 


As T. S. Ford, of Mississippi, has been tussling to eradi- 
cate bee-paralysis from his apiary for sometime, I hope he will 
give the electrolyzed clorid of sodium remedy a fair test and 
report all the particulars of his test, the course pursued, etc. 


Hear what Dr. Proger, of Asniers, says of electrolyzed 
clorid of sodium water: ‘‘It is neither caustic nor irritat- 
ing; it may be applied to mucous membrane, as to the skin; 
it instantly removes all bad odors, stops all putrescent fer- 
mentation, kills microbes more effectually and rapidly than 
any other antiseptic, cleanses and heals fetid wounds, and 
ulcerous sores, and, in fact, is an ideal antiseptic in a medical 
point of view.” 

Having such a testimony from the experience of so high 
an author as the renowned Dr. Proger, would it not be wis- 
dom on the part of apiarists to give the remedy a careful and 
thorough test? 

Having never failed to cure a single case of bee-paralysis 
by the use of salt water, in all of my experience with the 
malady, I look forward for great results from the use of the 
new discovery—electrolyzed clorid of sodium. 


COMB HONEY MANAGEMENT. 


As I have never read Dr. Tinker’s work, ‘‘ Bee-Keeping 
for Profit,” I could not give an intelligent answer to E. B.’s 
question on page 55, therefore [ would suggest that E. B. set 
apart one colony, and give my method a practical test as de- 
scribed in the article mentioned, which is the most satisfactory 
way to settle questions of this kind, and save valuable space 
which would be necessary to give intelligent information 
through the bee-papers. Morgan Co., Ohio. 


Wintering Bees—Producing Comb Honey. 
BY FRANK COLE. 


The winter of 1894 and 1895 I wintered my bees in the 
cellar with both hive tops and bottoms off, with very little 
loss. In 1895 and 1896 I wintered my bees with the tops 
on, filled with dry sawdust, with no loss. This winter I am 
wintering 10 colonies outdoors. I placed the hives on some 
2x4, edgewise, that leaves the hive, 4 inches from the ground, 
setting the hives 2 inches apart, ina row. Next I drove some 
stakes in the ground 6 inches from the hives, then put boards 
up against these stakes till they were above the topof the 
hive, then filled in and around, and covered up the whole top 
of the hive with good, dry sawdust. I left the entrance open. 
To do this I was careful to set the hives in a straight row so I 
can put an 8-inch wide board down flat edge against the front 
of the hive, and have it touch all of the hives square against 
the front end, so the sawdust will not rattle downin the en- 
trance. The bottom-boards project out in front of the hives 
6 inches or so, and on these I put some small strips like a 
short piece of lath, or }4-inch lumber cut in small strips, these 
going in under the 8-inch board. That leaves a good space 
for the bees to fly out in winter. The hive is packt with saw- 
dust all around in under and around the 2x4’s, and the mois- 
ture from the ground cannot come in contact with the bottom- 
boards. 

I think from all appearance these bees are coming through 
in No. 1 condition. Bees in this locality have to be packt 
well or they are *‘ goners.” They cannot stand the cold in 


single-walled hives, as the mercury gets to 30° below zero 
here sometimes. 

The forepart of last season bees did very well, but the 
jatter part was a failure. My crop was 2,500 pounds of comb 
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honey. The extractor I don’t use. Irun my bees for comb 
honey entirely. Iam not bothered with swarms. I findif I 
keep on plenty of supers, and raise the hive one inch or so 
from the bottom-boards, by placing small blocks under the 
corners of the hives, there won’t be more than one colony in 
10 to swarm. 

Dr. C. C. Miller, on page 42, says he wants to put more 
supers on when the first one is % or % full. Now I notice if 
I wait until the first supers get that full, almost invariably 
they will have queen-cells started, then out they go. Perhaps 
in all localities things don’t work the same. I want the sec- 
ond super on before the first one is half full; after that the 
bees will stand a little more crowding. I don’t want much 
honey capt in the super next to the brood-frames, for I notice 
the first day itis captit will show travel-stain to a certain 
extent. 

Another thing in the production of white honey is to keep 
the bottom-boards clean. Clean them every spring, of all 
burr-combs, bee-glue, old cappings, etc. To plane them is a 
good thing. If the bottom-boards are covered with dead bees, 
mold and filth, and the combs and frames are al! daubed up, 
the apiarist wil] not get anything very fancy, no matter how 
white his honey would be. To get white honey we must keep 
things neat and right on our part, and the bees will do theirs. 

I have a colony of bees thatI call my comb-builders. 
I have known them to build about 860 square inches of comb 
in 24 hours. I tried an experiment last summer, and if it 
proves a success the coming season I shall report. It is on 
comb-building. 

I will send a bee taken from the hive when the experiment 
was going on, with the segments of wax highly developt. I 
wish you would pass it around. Send it to Dr. Miller. 

Mecosta Co., Mich., Feb. 8. 


[Mr. Cole, we are sorry to say the bee you refer to never 
reacht our office. —EDITor. | 














Proceedings of the Colorado State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention. 


REPORTED BY F. L. THOMPSON. 


The 17th annual convention of the Colorado State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association was held in Denver, Jan. 25 and 26, 
18y7. 

Pres. Aikin being absent, the chair was occupied by Vice- 
Pres. W. L. Porter. 


The following paper was read by Mr. D. L. Tracy, of 
Jefferson County : 


TALL VS. SQUARE SECTIONS. 


When a change in any branch of business, article of 
machinery, or manner of living, is contemplated, there is a 
cause that leads to this desire for achange. If we go into 
any business firm, we find, if they are prosperous, i. €., mak- 
ing a little more than their expenses, that there is no desire 
with then to change their manner of business. If we visit 
the mechanic beside his article of machinery, we find that no 
change is thought or talkt of unless an idea has been ad- 
vanced that would make the machinery more perfect, there- 
fore more valuable. ‘This is the case generally in the business 
world. 

Occasionally there is an exception to this rule. All busi- 
ness, all classes of life, are composed of individual members, 
and each individual has his individuality; and while 95 per 
cent. of these individuals may go about in their chosen voca- 
tion with a sort of sameness, yet the other 5 per cent. sit, as 
it were, upon a sort of an eccentric, and they balance or turn 
according to circumstances. Notoriety, originality, oddity, 
and gain area few of the incentives that cause the eccentric 
to turn one way or the other. 


I will ask the question, Is there a need of a change from 
the square to the long section ? If so, what demands it, and 
what would be gained by a change? Would there be an in- 
crease in the amountof surplus honey (the question of all 











questions to the apiarist), and if so, how? What would cause 
the increase? Would a chunk of honey two inches square 
and eight inches long sell better in that shape than would the 
familiar 4x4 section? Oris it the idea to sell honey by the 
inch rather than by the pound, and thus save the necessity of 
buying a pair of scales? Oris ita scheme of some manufac- 
turing supply house, directly or indirectly, to open a way that 
they may have an opportunity to remodel the hive super—in 
fact, all that is connected with the hive, and thus create a 
demand for new fixtures? I may lackin charity, but the last 
question is my belief what has caused the subject to be 
brought out in some of the bee-papers of the land. To try to 
make myself more plainly understood, please allow me a 
broader range than what the subject, ** Tall vs. Square Sec- 
tions,” would seem to allow. 


I have used some of nearly all of the different styles of 
frames for the inside—brood-chamber—of the hive, like many 
of the up-to-date bee-keepers who have tried to be practical, 
and have felt, when a new frame has been placed upon the 
market, that there must be some merit in that frame, and 
have laid in a supply for the next season’s use, with the result 
that after one season they were cast in the rubbish-pile. 


Any one who ever handled a comb and brood, be he the 
most ignorant ‘* Novice,” would know that a frame with a top- 
bar % of an inch thick would not bear the weight required in 
a frame for the Simplicity or Dovetailed hive, yet they were 
sent out by tens of thousands! They were made to help make 
the supply business pay. Many changes have been made in 
the brood-frame, and while I admit that some of these changes 
were for the better, yet in the main the frame of to-day is not 
as practical as the old V-shaped top-bar frame, invented by, I 
think, the Rev. Mr. Langstroth, years ago. Had this old 
frame been made with a thick—say -inch top-bar—then the 
V-shaped bar added, it would have been, to my way of think- 
ing, the best top-bar ever made. 


All along the skirmish line of the apiarist lay his experi- 
ence in the shape of hives, supers, T-tins, separators and 
frames, while hisdollars have gone to build up the supply 
dealer, and now a new hook, or perhaps crook, has come, and 
this is in the tall vs. square section. You will see what my 
idea of a change from the old common-sense section to a new 
dimension is. You have the right to say that as I have had 
experience with only the 4x4 section that I know nothing 
about the matter whatever. I wil! agree with you in this, but 
will add that there are a few things thata person with half 
horse-sense can stagger a good guess at. 


If I were in the supply business, I presume that I might 
advocate the change, as it would necessitate the demand for a 
new style of super, a number of changesin the inside furni- 
ture of a hive, crates, etc. But as [try to produce a little 
surplus comb honey to sell, I shall not advocate a change in 
the shape of the section now used. 


There is one point that I wish to speak of, and that is in 
regard to the handling of sections. The 4x4 section is as 
near perfection, it seems to me, as could be arranged, as far 
as the handling is concerned. It is about the right size and 
shape for the adult hand to hold while scraping off propolis 
and putting in shape for the crate; then it will stand upon its 
own foundation when set down. Contrast that with a 2x8 or 
a 3x5 section, and you will find that that section will stand 
‘*a-laying.” Twenty-four of the sections of the style of to- 
day make a convenient and desirable sized crate of honey to 
be placed upou the market. I think that those who advocate 
the tall section must profess to be gods, and they wish to kill 
the bee-industry with that old chestnut, ‘‘Whom the gods 
wish to destroy, they first make mad.” 


My acquaintance with the members of the bee-fraternity 
has been suchthatI do not think that Moses could holda 
candle to them in meekness, but, oh my! let them go to set- 
ting up, or setting down, 2x8 section comb honey! Well, I 
will not try to enlarge upon it, but I think if you were near, 
you could see considerable blue floating around that Moses, 
and it would not be ethereal! blue, either. 


Be Sa D. L. TrRAcy. 


Mrs. Booth—The 444x414 section is good enough for me. 

Mr. Adams—I have concluded to stay with the present 
style. I can see no advantage in the change. I think the 
square section is just as beautiful. 


Mr. Rhodes—There is something in the suggestion Mr. 
Tracy makes in regard to supply houses favoring changes 
There were difficulties in the change from the 4-pound section 
to the 1-pound. 

Vice-Pres. Porter—I do not want to standin the way of 
any progress in our industry, but I think the originator does 
not bring out any good reason for the change. 
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Mr. Sylvester—The only argument is in favor of the 
dealer. 

Vice-Pres. Porter—The tal! section is claimed to look a 
little handsomer. I think we should work more for a general 
standard in our supplies; but as it is now we have continual 
changes. I recommend a resolution to condemn this change. 

Mrs. Booth then explained her way of serving honey at 
the table, in individual dishes, like those for butter. 

Mr. Tracy—I favor a good, strong resolution. 

The following resolution by Mr. Tracy was adopted : 


Resolved, That the Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion denounce the scheme of some of the supply houses of the 
land of changing the present style of the standard 4% section 
to any other style. 

Mr. F. Rauchfuss—Speaking of changes, here is a sample 
of comb honey in a Ferguson section. As the Ferguson super 
is used in Utah, Mr. Dudley may be able to te!l us something 
of how it is regarded. 

Mr. Dudley (Secretary of the Utah Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion)—To some extent the Ferguson super is used in Utah, but 
I do not think it will be adopted to any greatextent. The tall 
section has the advantage that you can put a greater surface 
in @ super. 

Mrs. Booth—I do not favor the Ferguson section. 

Mr. Sylvester—The Ferguson super might be all right if 
one does not tier up. 

Vice-Pres. Porter—There is a difference in the city mar- 
kets. Some require glast sections, and others cartons, and 
different kinds of cases are in vogue in different places. 


LAWS AGAINST AULTERATION. 


In the afternoon session, the legislative committee, con- 
sisting of J. B. Adams, H. Rauchfuss and F. L. Thompson, 
made their report. The committee had lookt up the adultera- 
tion law. In their judgment, the statutes already in force 
were sufficient. Of these, an Act passed in 1887 is to be 
found in Mills’ Annotated Statutes of Colorado, Vol. I, Secs. 
12, 15 and 14; or in the Session reports of 1887, pages 16 
and 17. These, in brief, define the sale of articles of food 
and drink mixt with substances injurious to health as a felony, 
to be punisht by hard laborin the penitentiary for not more 
than five years; the sale of adulterated articles of food and 
drink, without marking the same as such, as a misdemeanor, 
to be punisht by a fine of not more than $50Q, or by impris- 
onment in the county jail for not more than six months, or 
both ; and the sale of imitations of articles of food and drink, 
without a statement to that effect on the label or otherwise, 
— to be punisht with a fine of not more than 
$500. 

An Act past in 1893 is to be found in Mills’ Annotated 
Statutes, Vol. 3, page 944 and following; or in the Session 
Report of 1893, pages 392, 393, and 394. This Act makes 
fraudulent adulteration of food or drink, for the purpose of 
sale, punishable by imprisonment in the county jail not more 
than one year, or a fine not exceeding $300, and the adulter- 
ated article is to be forfeited and destroyed ; and it goes on to 
virtually repeat, in the main, but more in detail, the former 
Act in somewhat different language, extending it to medicine 
also. A general penalty clause near the end states that viola- 
tion of any provision of any of the foregoing sections of this 
Act shall be punisht by a fine of not more than $50, or im- 
prisonmentin the county jail not exceeding three months. 
The last section makes it the duty of the district attorneys of 
the State to appear for the people and attend to the prosecu- 
tion of all complaints under this Act in all the courts in their 
respective counties. The sections of this Act which most in- 
terest bee-keepers are as follows: 


**‘No person shal! mix, color, stain or powder any article of 
food, drink, or medicine, or any article which enters into the 
composition of food, drink, or medicine with any other ingre- 
dient or material, whether too injurious to health or not, for 
the purpose of gain or profit, or sell or offer the same for sale, 
or order or permit any other person to sell or offer for sale 
any article so mixt, colored, stained or powdered, unless the 
same be so manufactured, used or sold, or offered for sale un- 
der its true and appropriate name, and notice that the same is 
mixt or impure is markt, printed or stampt upon each package, 
roll, parcel or vessel, containing the same, so as to be and 
remain atall times readily visible, or unless the person pur- 
chasing the same is fully informed by the seller of the true 
name and ingredients (if other than snch are known by the 
common name thereof,) of such article of food, drink or medi- 
cine at the time of making sale thereof, or offering to sell the 
same. 

‘*No person shall mix any glucose or grape sugar with 
syrup, honey, or sugar intended for human food, or any oleo- 
margarine, suine, beef fat, larior any other foreign substance 





with any butter or cheese intended for human food, or shal} 
mix any glucose or grape sugar or oleomargarine with any 
article of food, without distinctly marking, stamping or label- 
ing the article or the package containing the same with the 
true and appropriate name of such article and the percentage 
in which glucose or grape sugar, oleomargarine or suine enter 
into its composition ; nor shall any person sell or offer for sale, 
or order or permit to be sold or offered for sale, any such food 
into the composition of which glucose or grape sugar or oleo- 
margarine or suine has entered, without at the same time in- 
forming the buyer of the fact, and the proportionsin which 
such glucose or grape sugar or oleomargarine or suine has en- 
tered, without at the same time informing the buyer of the 
fact, and the proportions in which such glucose or grape 
sugar or oleomargarine or suine has entered into its composi- 
tion.” 

(In the foregoing, the word ‘‘ too” in the phrase ‘‘ whether 
too injurious to health or not” may possibly be any error, 
since the statement is made that the Secretary of State did 
not consider himself at liberty to correct any errors of gram- 
mar, spelling, punctuation, etc. But the word ‘suine” is 
doubtless correct, and is a dissylable.) 

The subject was thus discust, after the reading of the 
Acts: 

Mr. Rhodes—This law is sufficient. 

Mr. Tracy—How is it that a committee of dairymen are 
working for a law, when there is a law already ? 

Mrs. Booth—They want a different coloring specified, so 
that any one can tell a package as soon as he sees it. 

Mr. Northrop—The dairymen want more money appro- 
priated to put the law in force. 

Mr. Booth—It is easy to pass laws. One dairy commis- 
sioner did no good. Another bought up some samples. But 
when you do get the samples you have to have the money to 
get them analyzed. He got a few analyzed, and a few per- 
sons were brought up and fined. The question is how to apply 
the law. ‘There should be some provision for money enough 
to pay the chemist or the prosecution. Perhaps Eastern laws 
should be copied. 

Vice-Pres. Porter—The Field and Farm has been talking 
about getting the Ohio Pure Food Law through. 

Mr. Tracy—Is there any provision for money in our law ? 

Mr. Thompson—No. 

Vice-Pres. Porter—The analysis should be done by some 
reliable authority. 

Mr. Sylvester—I have noticed the disposition of city 
officials to avoid doing their duty. I have certain knoledge of 
a gambling case which the city attorney refused to prosecute. 
The assistant city attorney collected evidence and prosecuted, 
but was made to resign by the city attorney. The district 
attorney is as absolute as the Czar. He can quash any pro- 
ceedings commenced in the lower courts. Thatis what the 
city attorney did, by means of a mandamus. 

Mr. Rhodes—The difficulty is serious. Butif we connect 
ourselves with the bee-keepers’ protective union, they will 
back us. More than an individual representation is needed to 
be effective. The Union forces them to prosecute, whether 
they want to or not. 

Mr. Tracy—The only way for us to do is to join the Union 
as individual members. 

Vice-Pres. Porter—A committee was appointed some time 
ago to collect samples. Suppose we wait until they report 
before going on with the discussion. 

The remainder of the report, on the Foul Brood amend- 
ments, was suspended until after the reading and discussion 
of a paper by Col. Whipple, of Arapahoe County. 

[Continued next week. ] 
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A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 20 cents. It is called ‘*The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 

NN 


The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists‘of 2 pages, 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 
telling how to grow it. This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee Jour- 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are dis- 
tributed where they will do the most good. Prices, postpaid, 
are as follows: 50 for 20 cents; 100 for 35 cents; or 200 
for 60 cents. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. ] 








‘* Highly Italianized Bees.” 


What are highly Italianized bees ?” R. M. E. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know. If you take a piece of board and 
cut it exactly square, I suppose that piece of board might be 
said to be squared. Now what would you mean if you should 
say it was highly squared? Ifyou answer that question, I’!] 
answer the other. If you have a colony of bees that is not of 
Italian stock, and give toit a pure Italian queen, then that 
colony is Italianized. If the queen isn’t Italian, then the col- 
ony isn’t Italianized, and if sheis, then the colony can’t be 
any more highly Italianized. Whoever used the term perhaps 
had in mind bees of high grade. For in bees of mixt blood 
there may be all degrees, from pure black to pure Italian, and 
the greater the predominanceof Italian blood the higher the 


grade. 
= 


Feeding a Substitute for Pollen in the Hive. 


Can bees be fed a substitute for pollen inside the hive? I 
have often heard men say they had, or had known others to do 
so—generally using corn-bread soakt in syrup or honey. I 
have tried it, but I think the bees only cut the bread away so 
as to get the sweet out of it. B. 


ANSWER.— Yes, you can give bees a substitute for pollen 
in the hive, but hardly in the shape of corn-bread. In England 
I think pea-meal is mixt with syrup or honey, andif you can’t 
readily get pea-meal you can use rye or wheat flour in honey 
or sugar syrup. Don’t use enough flour to thicken the honey. 
Most bee-keepers prefer to feed the substitute for pollen out- 
side, in the shape of ground corn and oats, ground corn, or 
other ground grain unbolted. Perhaps I ought to have said 
most bee-keepers who give artificial pollen, for the great ma- 
jority probably never meddle with the matter at all, and gen- 
erally bees have all the pollen they need. 


i 


A Quintet of Questions. 


1. Will wide frames, the short way in the super, and 
orood-frames the long way in the body of the standard hive, 
work well? 

2. Do you practice clipping your queen’s wings ? 

3. I noticed, in an observatory hive, bees going into the 
cells head first, and remaining there hours. What were they 
doing ? 

4. When the queen moves over the combs, the workers 
give her a wide berth. Is this through fearor respect ? When 
one does not discover the queen until she is in immediate 
proximity, it is really amusing to see the little thing ‘‘ git up 
and git,” as tho she had committed some grave indiscretion. 


5. I have an acre lot that I wish to set in clover, as much 
for bee-pasturage as for hay—in fact, equally for both. What 
kind would you advise me to use? We have no clover in this 
part of the country. It is claimed by some that our long, hot 
summers will kill out clover. I do not believe it, and will try 
it. If not from you, where will I get the fullest information 
about the subject, that is, the amount of seed to the acre, 
when to sow, how, etc.? ARKANSAS. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, all right. Butin that case you must 
be careful to have your hive level in both directions, from 
front to rear, and from side to side. I’ve seen it claimed in 
foreign bee-journals that when this arrangement is used the 
queen will not go up into the super. Just why it is thought 
so is not explained. It’s a rarething for aqueen to go up into 
one of my supers when sections and frames run the same way, 
and I don’t see why it should be different when sections cross 
brood-frames. 





2. Yes, indeed; I wouldn’t leave my queens unclipt for a 
good bit of money. Saves many a swarm. 

3. I don’t know of anything they could be doing for that 
length of time, unless resting. Wish you had noticed whether 
the cells were empty after the bees came out. 

4, I’ve seen a queen run from workers as if through fear, 
but I never saw a worker that appeared to be afraid of a 
queen. A queen stopping for any length of time in one spot 
seems to have a circle of admirers gather around her, and, as 
she moves about, each worker seews inclined to turn its head 
toward her as if from respect. Often, however, she brushes 
by some of the workers that don’t seem to notice her at all, 
evidently not seeing her. I don’t believe I ever saw a case 
where the bees seemed to try to get away from her, but I bave 
often seen them climb all over her, as if fondling her. 

5. Taking into consideration the honey to be obtained, I 
believe I'd try sweet clover. [t will give a longer yield than 
perhaps any other clover, and is worth trying for hay. Back 
numbers of the American Bee Journal give full information 
as to sowing, etc. On page 754, for Nov. 26, 186, you will 
see Mr. Stolley says: ‘I have found that the driest seasons, 
and when nearly all other crops fail, sweet cloveris at its 
best ;” so your hot summers may be just the thing for it. 
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Taxing Bees in Iowa. 





Is there any lawon taxing bees? Are they taxable, or 
not? If they are, why are they? If they are not, why are 
they not? They are taxt here, $1.00 a colony. Iowa. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know why bees shouldn’t be taxt just as 
any other live stock, but as a matterof fact I think they are 
not taxtin Iowa. At any rate, [have an impression that a 
peculiar wording of the law in that State made them non-tax- 
able. Possibly the law has been changed, for my information, 
if I remember correctly, dates back several years. It ought 
not to be a difficult thing to find acopy of the law near by, 
and that would settle it. 


nD ee 


Getting Sweet Clover Secd to Grow. 


Last spring I had nicely prepared about one acre of 
ground and sowed it to sweet clover, and I don’t think there 
were two dozen plants that came up on the whole piece, and 
that all died out before fall ; but I got the finest piece of rag- 
weed you ever saw. 

After sowing the clover in the spring, we had no rain for 
five or six weeks, and this is why I thought it came up no bet- 
ter. But what caused that that did come to die out? Some 
of it got to be from 5 to 10 inches high. Do you thinkif I 
would go over this ground in the spring with a harrow two or 
three times, then sow the seed, going over it again with har- 
row or brush, that this would do, as the ground has not be- 
come very hard ? or should I plow it over again? 1 think 
there is no sweet clover in New Hampshire. ss 


ANSWER.—I don’t know for certain what the trouble was. 
From some experience of my own, I’m inclined to think the 
trouble was that you treated the sweet clover too well. If you 
had simply thrown the seed on the hard ground very early in 
the spring, and then when the ground was quite muddy had 
turned in a lot of horses or cattle to tramp all over it, you 
might have had a good stand. And itis just possible that the 
few plants that came up were killed because the ground was 
too soft. If your ground is mellow, the seed should be cov- 
ered deep. I don’t know how deep, but no surface scratching 
will do as for other clover. Light covering will do if the 
ground is hard, and it seems almost impossible to have ground 
so hard that sweet clover will not growinit. If I were you, 
I believe I’d try part of that piece without plowing, sowing 
the seed as early as possible, then scratching in the seed, or 
still better, having it trodden in by live stock. The other part 
I'd make mellow, sow, then turn under with a plow or cultiva- 
tor. Perhaps that on the hard ground will be the surest 
catch, but the other may make the best growth. Be sure to 
report if you get a good catch, no matter which way you sow, 
for there seems to be a good deal of trouble about getting the 
seed to grow, altho when left to itself there is no trouble. 


MABABBAAAAAAAAALAAAAAAAAAABAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘*‘ Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It isthe latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price. 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 
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Editorial Comments. 








‘*Oh! for a Thousand Tongues” was prob- 
ably first said by a man who liked honey. 


>> 


Sample Copies of the Bee Journal for last 
week were mailed to the extent of several thousand, and it 
may be that some who are already regular subscribers re- 
ceived an extra copy. If so, we hope such will kindly hand it 
to a neighbor bee-keeper who is not yet among our readers, 
and try to get him to subscribe at once under one of the 
special offers made therein. We will appreciate it very much 
if those receiving extra copies at any time will do this. 


——- 


Good ‘Advice to Beginumers.—As Mr. G. M. 
Doolittle has been all through bee-keeping, his advice can be 
relied upon almost invariably. Here is a chunk of wisdom 


he hands out to beginners who ask about starting in bee- 
keeping: 


‘*T am about to commence in bee-keeping. 
colonies would it be best for me to start with ?” 


The above is the substance of many letters which I re- 
ceive. I would advise a beginner to commence with a small 
number of colonies—say from two to five; as, however well he 
may study and understand the theory of bee-keeping, he will 
find that practical experience is necessary, and the knowledge 
he will obtain in handling a small number of colonies and 
multiplying them, will give him the requisite experience to 
manage them when his colonies become numerous. If he 
makes blunders with a few, before he becomes expert, the loss 
will not be so great; when if he should commit the same 
blunders with a great number, it might prove too costly a 
tuition fee to pay for the experience acquired, and turn him 
from the pursuit in disgust.—Progressive Bee-Keeper. 


How many 





Name of the New Union.—0On page 178, Mr. 
Abbott suggests that the name of the New Union be changed 
to ‘‘ United States Bee-Keepers’ Alliance.” That is a good 
name, but we have been thinking that if ever it is considered 
best to make any change, ‘*United States 
League” would be about the right thing. 
** League” 


Bee-Keepers’ 
We talkt the 
name over with Dr. Miller when on our way back 
from the recent Illinois convention, and he approved of it, if 
any change were to be made. Perhaps he would prefer, or 
like just as well, the name ‘‘Alliance.” But like any other 
member, the Doctor} is only one, and of course the majority 
would decide in a case of this kind. 

But why not let the word ‘‘Union” stand? No society 
has a patent or copyright on that? Are there not various 
kinds of unions in the land? Surely, any society has a per- 


fect right to use the word if so it pleases. It is the same way 
with the word ‘ Association.” Nearly every State bee-keep- 
ers’ organization uses this word in its name, and no fault is 
found, we believe, and no conflict ever arises. Neither need 
there be any trouble because there are two ‘‘ Unions” among 
bee-keepers. 

Take it all in all, we believe it is just as well to let the 
name stand as itis for the present—at least nothing can be 
done about it until the election next December, we think. The 
matter could be considered at the Buffalo meeting, and a 
recommendation be made there, which could be voted on in 
December, as stated. 

In the meantime, let every one who has not already done 
so, send a dollar for membership dues, to the Secretary, Dr. 
A. B. Mason, Sta. B, Toledo, Ohio. He’s just aching to have 
a large membership and a full treasury. 

In a very short time now we hope to be able to announce 
that the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union is ready for busi- 
ness, with a hustling General Manager and an efficient Board 
of Directors. 

The Subject of Drawn Combs seems now to 
be pretty much in evidence in various bee-papers, and their 
value doesn’t seem to be questioned any. Here is what Editor 
Hutchinson, in the Review, says his experience has been: 


I have for years saved the half-finisht sections from the 
previous year, and used them in the spring to give the bees a 
start in the supers. I have never had enough to give a case 
to each colony; if I had enough to give half of the colonies 
these half-drawn combs I did well. In this way I have had 


ample apportunity to note the value of drawn combs in this 
particular place. 


I have this tosay: As a rule, a colony given a case of 
drawn combs will fill those combs with honey, and have them 
sealed and ready to come off, and will have commenced work 
in the case of sections furnisht with foundation that has been 
placed beneath the case of drawn combs, by the time a similar 
colony wil] have commenced work in a case of sections simply 
furnisht with foundation. 


In my experience, a case of drawn combs in the spring is 
as valuable as a case of finisht sections, as it enables me to 
get one more case of honey from that colony, nay, more—the 
giving of these combs relieves the pressure upon the brood- 
nest, and results in the brood-combs being more perfectly 
filled with brood at a time when more brood means more 
workers in the basswood harvest. 


—_—_—_—=j-e >—__—_ 


A Trans-Mississippi Exposition is being 
organized to take place in Omaha, Nebr., from June 1 to Nov. 
1, 1898. It promises to rival the famous Columbian Exposi- 
tion held in Chicago in 1893. The total stock subscriptions 
already amount to about $500,000. Congress has appro- 
priated $200,000 to defray the expenses of a national ex- 
hibit. The Government will erect a great building for its 
exhibit. The State of Nebraska will appropriate $200,000, 
while Omaha and Douglas county will vote bonds in the sum 
of $200,000 in aid of the Exposition. Iowa has appropriated 
$10,000, and will increase the amount later. Appropriation 
bills are now pending in most of the legislatures in States and 
Territories west of the Mississippi river. 


The Exposition site in the northern suburbs of Omaha 
embraces ample area, is most accessible, and in every way 
adapted for the purpose. The Boardof Managers past a reso- 
lution providing for the following nine buildings, which will 
constitute the nucleus around which the smaller buildings 
will be assembled : 

Building No. 1—Agriculture, Horticulture and Forestry ; 
No. 2—Mines and Mining; No. 3—Manufacturers and Lib- 
eral Arts; No. 4—Fine Arts; No. 5—Electricity and Ma- 
chinery ; No. 6—Auditorium; No. 7—The Nebraska Build- 


ing; No. 8—Grand Army of the Republic Building; No. 9— 
The Silver Palace. 





In the discussion regarding these buildings the idea was 
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advanced that the auditorium building should be made a 
model of the world-famed tabernacle in Salt Lake City, a 
building renowned as having the most perfect acoustic prop- 
erties of any auditorium in the world. The material to be 
used in the construction of the buildings has not been decided 
upon by the Exposition authorities, but it is more than likely 
that the temporary buildings will be built in the same way as 
the World’s Fair buildings, of staff, a form of stucco. The 
plan of the Exposition authorities, however, contemplates one 
or more permanent buildings. It is desired to have four of 
the buildings built in a permanent and substantial manner, if 
the arrangements for so doing can be made, but it is certain 
that some of the buildings will be of a permanent character. 
The Government building will prebably be one’of these, the 
purpose of the Exposition promoters being to purchase this 
building after the Exposition is over. It is also the purpose 
to have the auditorium constructed of permanent material. 

Applications for space at the Exposition continue to pour 
into the department of exhibits, and a very flattering showing 
has been made in a number of different lines. The number of 
applicants for space is already large, and growing daily. 
Manager E. E. Bruce, of the Department of Exhibits, an- 
nounces special prizes, consisting of six gold trophies, six sil- 
ver cups, and six gold medals, to competitors in each of the 
following’classes: For the best display of an irrigating sys- 
tem in operation ; for the best electric light service in display; 
for the best display illustrating the process of the manufac- 
ture of beet-root sugar; for the best display of manufacturing 
plant in operation; as well as two more lots of similar prizes 
for other high class exhibits to be named hereafter. 

Manager A. L. Reed, of the Department of Concessions 
and Privileges, has on file a large number of applications. 
The latest is an application for 50,000 square feet for a 
Chinese exhibit. There will be no lack of novelties at the 
Exposition of 1898. A Woman’s Department has been or- 
ganized. 

For further information, address the Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition, Omaha, Nebr. 

2 OOS ae eee 


Back Numbers Since Jan. 1, at least for a 
time yet, we can furnish to all new subscribers who may de- 
sire their subscription to begin at that date. It is much bet- 
ter to have a complete volume of the Bee Journal. The first 
three months’ numbers for 1897 we will mail for 20 cents, 


as long as ¢hey last. 
— oo ______—_—_- 


The ‘ Divider’’—A New Device.—Mr. S. T. 
Pettit, of Canada, in Gleanings for Jan. 15, mentions what 
he calls a ** divider.” He has kindly sent us one of them, 
which he describes as follows in Gleanings: 


Often to our sorrow we find that the outside of the outside 
sections in a super, though fairly well filled, are, at least, a 
good many of them, but poorly capt. This has often been a 
sore trial—3o many poorly-finisht sections after looking so 
repeatedly and waiting so long. 

It always seemed to me thatif more room could be fur- 
nisht, more bees could be present, and thus a more uniform 
and the necessary heat kept up day and night at the 
outside of the outside sections; then the bees would feel 
and act like those farther inside, and would go and finish up 
the job ‘tin a workmanlike manner.” But the difficulty 
would always come up that, if more space was given, it would 
only be filled with honey in poor shape. 

At length I conceived the idea of giving two bee-spaces 
by putting in a divider to divide the extra space into two bee- 
spaces. Following up the idea I set myself at experimenting 
to test what seemed to me so full of promise. After experi- 
menting with a good many different devices with more or less 
success, I tried the one which is here described, and it has 
given very good satisfaction indeed. 

— Itis simply as follows: A piece of basswood or pins, 
about a sixth of an inch thick, and just the width and length 
of a separator, is bored as full of 5//16-inch holes as the 
wood will stand and not split to pieces, and five 4 inch strips 





are nailed across it. These are turned outside against the 
wall of the super, thus forming two bee-spaces instead of one. 
The bees cluster on the sides of the divider, and pass freely 
both ways through the holes, and the work goes right along 
in good shape. 

I tried a few with %-inch holes, with satisfactory results. 

Nothing is gained by giving more than two bee-spaces. 

Dividers made of slats 4 inch apart leave the sections 
ridgy, reminding one of a miniature washboard, and, besides 
that, some brace-combs appear between the sections and 
divider. 

I coined the word ‘‘ divider,” or, rather, applied it to the 
new device. I hope it will do. 


The Weekly Budget, 


Hon. EuGEneE Secor, of Winnebago Co., Iowa, was elected 
President of the local county Farmers’ Institute at its last 
meeting. A good choice. Mr. Secor never disappoints his 
friends, but more often surprises them in a most pleasing way, 
as he did at the Lincoln convention last October. 














Dr. N. T. Mrtuarp, of Green Lake Co., Wis., wrote Feb. 
25, when renewing his subscription: ‘**I am delighted with 
the way you handle swindlers and adulterators.” 


Mr. Esat J. BAxter, of Hancock Co., Ill., son-in-law of 
Mr. Chas. Dadant, reported, Mar. 2, that he had just sold the 
last of his 1896 crop of honey. He had about 10,000 pounds, 
and has not had an entire failure in 18 years, altho twoor 
three seasons he had but very little honey. He keeps from 
250 to 300 colonies. 


Mr. Wm. RussE.y, of Hennepin Co., Minn., wrote us 
March 6: ‘*The Minnesota Fou! Brood Bill has been ‘in- 
definitely postponed,’ no one having appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Dairy and Food, to which it was referred. Com- 
ment would be superfluous.” 


Tue LEAHY MANUFACTORY Co., publishers of the Progres- 
sive Bee-Keeper, are written up in great style by the poetical 
Will Ward Mitchell, in the March number of their paper. 
Pictures of Messrs. R. B. Leahy, E. B. Gladish and J. W. 
Ennis—the principal members of the company—adorn the 
congratulatory article. Truly, Missouri, like her sister States, 
has some wonderful people. And we are glad to know that at 
least some of them are making a success in life. 


Mr. C. S. Frencu, of Todd Co., Minn., writes as follows: 
‘* Of all of the papers that I take, I enjoy reading the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal the best. Long may it continue to prosper.” 


Mr. B.S. K. BENNETT, editor and publisher of the Pacific 
Bee Journal, in the March number of his paper utters this 
sentence, which doubtless is his own experience as publisher: 
‘*A bee-paper is, we feel, a good place to burn money.” Mr. 
Bennett might do as another paper in the West did recently, 
viz.: Publish aform of bequest, so that its readers might 
remember it when making their wills! But perhaps most 
folks would prefer ‘‘to burn” their own money, instead of 
handing it over to a bee-editor to cremate after they have 
departed this life. 


Dr. Cuas. H. Carter, of Los Angeles Co., Cal., wrote us 
Feb. 27: ‘* Bees are hard at work, and there is promise of a 
good honey crop the coming season.” 


Mr. GustAveE Gross, of Jefferson Co., Wis., made usa 
short office visit week before last, on his way home froma 
trip to Switzerland, his native land. He had not been there 
for 32 years. He had seven brothers and sisters, and found 
them all still living. He reports a fine time, and will prob- 
ably write something of his trip for the Bee Journal. We 
might give here some of the things he told us about bee-keep- 
ing in Switzerland, but we prefer to let Mr. Gross tell them 
himself. We had avery pleasant visit with him. He is a 
bee-keeper of 150 colonies, and expects to double his number 
this year. He livesin the region where the famous Grimm 
bee-keepers used to live, but he says that the basswood has 
been cut down to such an extent there that he has had to 
move his bees to another location. 
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Colored Maps, Charts, and Diagrams. and especially to aid the young folks in their studies, 
VOLUMES. Every Volume Mechanically Perfect. no single work in the world equals that matchless 
Reference Library, 
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The New — a 
Standard American 
Encyclopedia 


A SUPERB REFERENCE WORK 


treating over 60,000 topics (10,000 more than any 
other encyclopedia), covering the entire field of human 
knowledge, thought, and endeavor. 





es fee 1 = FRESH FROM THE PRESS 


<P) b) fil’: |/ a The NEW STANDARD AMERICAN EN- 
| \\¥ CYCLOPEDIA is brought down to the present time, 
and contains hundreds of articles on subjects not 
treated in any other reference work. Another impor- 
tant feature in which it stands absolutely alone is its 
very full Appendixes, which embrace over 100 sub- 
divisions, including a Biographical Dictionary, a Dic- 
tionary of Technical Terms, a Gazetteer of the United 
States, Statistics of Presidential Elections, State and 
Territorial Elections, Religious Summaries, Statistics of 
the P tion of the World, and a Veritable Mine of 
Other Information on thousands of subjects of universal 
interest and importance. 


The Only Uhiwalenndin Strictly “‘Up to Date.” IT IS NOW THE STANDARD 


Every school, college, court and public library, 
SIZE wee hg oy 8% ins. Wide. 11% ins. Lon where the work has been thus far introduced, has im- 
_— sali “ oe mediately given it the preference over all others, 


_ IMMEDIATE F 
For a United Tie Ob ONE DOLLAR Saco 
Just to Introduce the work ~ payable $1.50 monthly for one year. 
You thus at once secure this splendid set of books for continued use and enjoyment. It is the One Great, Practical 
_ Reference Library for the Professional and Business Man, the Teacher, the St t, the Farmer, Artisan, and i 
With over 3,500 engravings, of superb quality and wonderful variety, including numerous 


engraved portraits of distinguished Poets, Authors, Physicians, Chemists, Philosophers, and 
MAGNIFICENTLY } Scientists, and with over 300 new maps and charts from the VERY LATEST EXPLORA- 


















































ILLUSTRATED TIONS and SURVEYS, delineating Continents, Empires, Countries, States, Cities, Towns, 
Citadels, Solar, Lunar, and Planetary Systems, and every portion of the known world, and 
THROUGHOUT forming a Complete and Indexed Atlas of the globe. Th STANDARD AMERICAN 





is the best illustrated and the best mapped Encyclopedia in the English Language. 


Our Great Introductory Offer =i, 


To secure widespread and favorable publicity for THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
we have decided to place a few introductory sets in each community throughout the country for comparison with all other 
reference works as to plan, scope, lateness of treatment, and general practical and educational value. We feel that every 
set will create a demand for others. While the distribution will be general in extent, it will last for a limited time only, 
after which our regular subscription sale will begin, at prices ranging from $48 to $72 a set, according to style of binding. 
Now, however, to quickly and thoroughly introduce the work, as above stated, we make the price mercly nominal (about 
the cost of paper and printing), the distribution being limited to a very few weeks, reserving the privilege of with- 
drawing “% offer at any time when we consider a sufficient number of these introductory sets, at the special price, has been 
distributed. 





Send $1 to THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York city, 
HOW TO SECURE th, set - nee . THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLO} 

{DIA in cloth binding, will be forwarded to you. The balance is payable at the rate of $1.50 
ONE OF THESE monthly for one year, or about 5 cents a day. If you prefer 1s balb-encreaen binding, the 
SPLENDID SETS monthly payment will be $2, and for full sheep, $2.50 per month forthe year. We recommend 
the half-morocco style, which is particularly elegant and serviceable, and wi!l last a lifetime. 
If not as represented any set may be returned within ten days and money will be promptly refunded. Owing /o the nominal price 
at which these introductory sets are sold, transportation charges must be paid by purchaser. Our confidence that the volumes will 
be cheerfully paid for is shown by sending a $48 set of books on payment of only $1. We also feel that you will thoroughly appre- 
ciate the superb new work and speak favorably of it to others. Sample pages, with specimen illustrations, will also be sent on 


(o application until the offer is withdrawn. We refer you to the publisher of this newspaper. Always mention name of paper you see 
this offer in. Address 


2 THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO,, 156 Newyork’ n'y. 
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Wintering Nicely. 
Bees are wintering nicely so far this win- 


ter. Wm. Craia. 
Saginaw Co., Mich., March 15. 
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Rolling in the Pollen. 


The American Bee Journal is a welcome 
visitor tomy homeevery Monday morning. 
| have 90 colonies of bees, and they are roll- 
ing in the pollen from wild flowers and 
fruit-blooms. B. P. SHrrk. 

Kings Co., Cal., March 5. 





Last Year a Failure. 


Last year was a failure here with bees 
and everything else. I put into winter 
quarters 16 colonies, and have lost one to 
date. I winter them on the summer stands 
with chaff cushions. J. C. BoGErt. 

Montour Co., Pa., March 10. 


eS 


Bees Wintered Well. 


The bees have wintered well, and have 
plenty of honey to last until they can board 
themseives. The white clover looks better 
than I have seen it for years. 

I couldn’t get along with my bees at all 
without the ** Old Reliable.”’ 

8. T. APPLEGATE. 

Lewis Co., Ky., March 10. 





Bees in Splendid Condition. 


My 120 colonies of bees are all in splen- 
did condition on the summer stands, packt 
with shavings. The prospect is good for a 
good crop of white clover this season. We 
have had abundance of rain since last July, 
and are looking for a good crop this time. 

Gro. W. RIKER. 

Lucas Co., Iowa, March 11. 
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Bees All Right. 


I find my bees all right so far as I can 
tell, except a colony that starved to death 
in the upper story of the two hives put to- 
gether. 

I don’t see why any bee-keeper will do 
without the Bee Journal if he is interested 
in the business. [ read it with much in- 
terest. My son-in-law says it is worth ten 
dollars to him. Noau MILLER. 

Iowa Co., lowa, March 12. 





—_——7o;l2w Po oe 
Narrow Sections. 


I see a good deal in the Bee Journal about 
honey adulteration. Now what difference 
is there between that and shipping a lot of 
|'¢-inch sections into our market here to 
sell for 17 cents, when we all use 1% sec- 
tions about here? It seems to me one is 
about as bad as the other. Of course, 
everybody can use what he likes, but it 
looks as if we had better havea standard 
section, in thickness as well as size. 

Litchfield Co., Conn. S$. C. HILxs. 





Last Season—Bees and Grapes. 


The past season was one of fair promise 
to bee-keepers in this section. There was 
abundance of fruit-bloom, warm weather, 
plenty of sunshine, and frequent showers. 
The bees, strong in numbers, were at work 
in the supers, and their merry hum seemed 
to restore confidence in our chosen pursuit. 
But, alas! how like the political buzzing— 
all promise and no fulfillment—a make-be- 
lieve, a delusion. and we can only record 
another failure in the honey crop. 


‘Do bees destroy sound grapes?” One 


would not have wisht for a more favorable 
time to test this matter, than we had dur- 








New London, 


Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. Now tone onsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have alsoone One of the Largest Factories andthe latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. 


LIARNESS 


: FROM $5.00 UPWARDS. 
7) This cut shows our $5.50 Harness 

CARTS {2 4% , Which we makea specialty of and 

DEFY COMPETITION 


Read our book of voluntary Testi- 
monials from our customers and see 
what they think 
of Barkley Goods 
and Business 
Methods. It will 
pay you to do so, 
BUT NOW we are selling 
man’s expenses 





7Atf 











$10.00 ROAD CARTS 
and upwards. 


ees mtve eryasot,” jand BUGGIES as \S 
egies 






a Specialty. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. 




















We also manufacture a complete line 
of GOAT and DOG HARN 







from = - 


For 221\\iy 









Goat CATALOGUE Gs 


ve 

monutestnee’ and sold to Comes, | Srarvelion 
irect mers, savin red 

i) dealer's profit, “Write for illustrated cataloene and prices. 


: and dealer's profit. 
got rascron | FRANK B, BARKLEY MFG, CO, Siticace 4c. 


(uk New (aTaLocus ——— 


Send us your Name and Address, 


And we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy | 
3s eo 3:-e 3: eo 3: eo ® 


IT ILLUSTRATES AND DESCRIBES ALL THE 


Latest and Best Apiarian Supplies 
G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Finest Alfalfa Honey ! 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


Low Prices Now! 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, 0D 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, ina case, 7}¢ cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 7 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 634 cents. The Cash must accom- 
pany each order. Fime Basswood Flavor Honey at same price; also in 
270-lb. barrels. 

[SS A sample of either honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 5 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














BARKLEY _ 
$152. CABRIOLET 
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ing the grape season of last year. There 
was no honey coming in, the bees were 
short of stores, and searching for sweets in 
every direction. They did not bother the 
grapes, however, until the chidren started 
them by plucking berries from the bunches, 
then even the hulls scattered about the 
arbor were a mass of bees. 


With some fear as to what the result 
might be, lerusht a part of the berries on 
quite anumber of bunches, and they were 
soon covered with bees. piling over each 
other in their baste to lick up the juices, 
but, to my surprise, I found the grapes 
with torn skins the only ones destroyed. 
Perhaps they did not stop to reason, or it 
might have been worse, for I have clogged 
the hive-entrance with grapes, and they 
went through them without my assistance. 


It is said that bee-keepers want their bees 
proven innocent of this charge, and when 
answering the query are not always actu- 
ated by an honest desire to make plain the 
truth. So my bit of experience along this 
line can be taken for what it is worth. 

A. B. Barrp. 

Fayette Co., Pa., Jan. 28. 





Results of the Past Season, Etc. 


From 14 colonies I took 100 gallons of 
extracted honey and 500 pounds of comb 
honey, besides increasing to 30 colonies. 
The Bee Journal is growing better every 
week. Iam with it, tooth and nail, to down 
all the frauds and adulterators. There is 
one firm in St. Joseph, Mo., whose agent 
peddles his glucose stuff all over this 
county—three little glasses for 25 cents, 
with a little honey-comb in thetop. They 
buy these glucose glasses in St. Joseph at 
$1.10 per hundred pounds. 


Ray Co., Mo. March 1. C. F. Bowen. 





Hands Poisoned by Propolis. 


On page 778 (1896), R. K. asks the ques- 
tion, ** Does the propolis we clean off the 
sections poison a person’s skin.”’ I am 
quite sure it does, for I was poisoned last 
fall. When cleaning sections some of the 
propolis settled under my wrapper sleeve, 
and before I realized it my skin began to 
raise a watery blister; it smarted and 
itcht almost the same as poison-ivy, and 
has bad the same effect on other occasions. 
Bee-stings poison me severely. I have to 
be protected when at work in the bee-yard. 

Rochester, N. Y. J. H. B. 


Getting Bees from a Bee-Tree. 


On page 54, E. M. L. wishes to know how 
to get bees froma bee-tree. If I were to 
cut that bee-tree, I would provide myself 
with '¢ yard mosquito-bar, and about 50 
sticks 9°¢ inches in length, if frames are 
91. so they can be tight top and bottom, 
to tie with fine wire. String is offensive 
to the bees. Then I would want one board 
as big as the frames. 

About the first of May I would doit, as 
this is the time of year youcan’t very well 
destroy a colony of bees—you may kill the 
queen, and nearly all the bees, and yet 
have a big colony in the fall. 


When you get to the tree, see which way 
it should fall, so the combs will not all 
smash up. You can vary the falling of the 
tree a little. Have the place clear, no logs 
for itto fall on. When cutting it, when it 
starts to go, don’t chop any more. 


When the tree is down, take your time 
and put that !¢ yard of mosquito-bar over 
your hat, and tie a string over the mos- 
quito-bar, so the bees can’t get at your 
face. Tie a string around the sleeve at 
each wrist, so the bees can’t run up. Keep 
your hands bare. 

Now move up to the hole in the tree 
everything that you brought. Cut in, or 
off, the tree around and below the bees, 
and if you can split it in halves all the bet- 
ter, if not, split till you can get at the 
honey. Give that friend all the honey you 
can, but be sure that you don’t give bim 





WIFE 


ARE 
MANY 
FOLD 


and often seem to 

be greater than she 

isabletobear. This 

is doubly true when 
sickness comes to her 
and leaves in its wake 
that condition of lassi- 
tude which bespeaks a 
broken down condition. 
The most fruitful causes of 
these conditions are 


FEMALECOMPAINTS, 
BricHT’s Disease, 
URINARY TROUBLES, 
GENERAL Desitity, 

ano MALARIA. 

A sure and effectual remedy 
for these and all diseases result- 
ing from disordered Kidneys and 
Liver is 


9) i Owe, 

It is a purely vegetable prep- 
aration that has cured thou- 
sands and will cure you. 


Large sized bottles or new style 
smaller ones at your neareststore. 

















WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL 


Memorial Cards! 


(With Portrait on them) 
For presentation upon the death of a dear 
one, to relatives and friends, have come into 
vogue quite generally of late years among 
the American people. We furnish them to 
order. Send for free illustrated circular and 
price-list. Prompt and satisfactory work at 
living prices. Address, 
G. 8. UTTER & CO., 
Times Building, . CHICAGO, ILLS. 


WANTED—ATTENTION ! 


‘EE HERE, Fiiend Bee-Keeper, the best 
WO goods are none too good, and the lowest 
prices are none too low ior the present times, 
so down go the prices for 1897 on Full Line 
of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 

1 defy competition in quality and workman- 
ship. Working Wax into Foundation when 
sent to me,a specialty. Write, without fail, 
for Catalog. My prices are worth looking at. 
Wax wanted at 26c cash, or 29cin trade, de- 
livered. August Weiss, Hortonville, Wis. 

6A8t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Pacific Coast Bee-Keepers | 


—BUY YOUR— 


Dovetailed Cedar Hives 


Direct from the Factory. Guaranteed equal 
to the best goods on the market, 


Send for Price-List. 
Rawson & Barner, Centralia, Wash. 
10A136 Mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


Golden| Texas Queens ! 


é Dr. Gallup says they are the best he 


Albi has in his yard. 
Ind J. D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 


Mention the Bee Journal. 9A” 6t, 

















any young bees, as they are not good to 
eat, and are very good in your business. 

Now lay down the board and get the 
sticks, which should be about as big around 
as lead pencils. Lay on the boards as many 
of the sticks as is necessary to hold the 
comb in place, and lay one frame on the 
sticks, then fill the frame with comb that 
has brood init. Cut out as much honey as 
possible, as it is too heavy. Use everything 
that has brood in, capt or uncapt. 


When you get the frame full, take the 
wire and tie the tops and bottoms of the 
sticks together. Take the board and frame, 
turn it edgewise, hold the frame up, let the 
board down, and set the frame in the hive. 


Fill as many frames as you can, and set 
the hive right where you got the honey out, 
and get in as many bees as you can. If 
you can’t get them all in, let them stand 
until night, and when they get all cleaned 
up, and themselves cleaned off, they will 
goin, when you can fasten the frames so 
they will not shake. Fasten up the hive, 
nail down the cover, take a piece of the 
mosquito-bar, and two slats, and tack over 
the entrance so the bees can get plenty of 
air. 

Cut the tree in the forenoon. A man 
who is not well informed on bees should 
not cut it when bees don't get plenty of 
honey in the fields, as there may be rob- 
bing. PETER STEINEBACH. 

Clark Co., Wis. 


Working on the Willows. 


I have 8 colonies in hives 1714x12x12, with 
9 standing frames, all redwood. The hive 
bodies are dovetailed, so that when put to- 
gether and not nailed they will bear up 
one’s weight cornerwise, and will not give 
ahair. The entrances are 3x*g; no rob- 
bing, I assure you, although some full- 
length entrance hives near here are rob- 
bing all the time. I have a 11-inch hole 
bored in the bottom-board near the back, 
anda l-inch hole near the top, screened, 
for ventilation. The bees have been work- 
ing strong for about a month on willow, 
but I think it is mostly for pollen. 


One house near here has7 colonies in it, 
that I intend taking out, besides several 
others. Fruit-bloom is a good, early crop 
here. R. H. YEARNSHAW. 

Sacramento Co., Cal., Feb. 28. 


—— 


High Water Interferes. 


Spring breeding in this (Vanderburgh) 
county bas been seriously handicapt by 
heavy rains, every day, thus preventing 
bees from gathering pollen, and compelling 
us to resort to feeding bran for pollen in 
covered places, sheltered from the winds, 
in order to stimulate the colonies and get 
the working force strong enough in time to 
gather the anticipated heavy flow from 
white clover. The backwaters of the Obio 
river threatened to destroy my entire api- 
ary, as the hives were only 2 or 3 feet 
above the water level, the water rising so 
rapidly on the night of Feb. 28, that the 
next morning we found our cows lying ina 
foot of water. This overflow always in- 
sures usa heavy crop of fine honey from 
the ‘‘dry-weather honey-vine” and fall 
flowers. J.C. WALLENMEYER. 

Vanderburgh Co., Ind., March 12. 
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Apis Dorsata Again. 


I feel very anxious about that giant bee 
of India—Apis dorsata. For my part, I 
would like to have them tried in the United 
States, and as it is too big an undertaking 
for any individual, how could they better 
be brought than by the Government? And 
it seems to me that the bee-keeping frater- 
nity should have a sole voice in the matter 
of who shall be procured to do the work of 
getting them safely here. Just why the 
Lincoln meeting sodenounced this proposed 
undertaking Ido not know. Surely it is 
not because Frank Benton has apparently 
not acted rightly toward the interests of 
bee-keepers. This being true, would be 
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HAVE A GOOD FENCE 


and you will have good neighbors. There are 
no trespass suits when the KEYSTONE 
FENCE isused. Why! It holds stock and 
turns stock. Any height desired. See all about 
it in our free book on fence building. 


KEYSTONE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., 
No.8 Rush Street, Peoria, Il. 
ebcecaeeseeeeeeseneesaesacese®? 


SO SOCCC CESS OCOCEEEESEESCOSE 


CO MIG a 





+ MONEY SAVED iS MONEY GAINED. + 


THE ROYAL UNION 
Life Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
The Iowa Policy 


Is one that definitely promises to keep an 

accurate account with you ; credit your 

premiums and interest, charge the actual 

expense and mortuary cost, and bold the 

remaining funds subject to your order. 
Agents Wanted. 

JOHN B. KING, GENERAL AGENT, 

Suite 513 First Nat’] Bank Bid’g, 


20Atf CHICAGO, ILL. 





BIG MONEY IN POULTRY 


pf {Pet Stock and Incubators if conducted 
) “The Chautauqu 
Sa Cuide to Big Profits” just out an 


sent postpaid with our Catalogue 
for 4c to help pay postage, etc. Best eggs 
and stock cost no more if purchased of 





: poultry. CHAUTAUQUA POULTRY & 
PET STOCK FARM,Box i7 KENNEDY,N.Y 


7Als Mention the American Bee Journal, 


Our ’97 Catalog 


—Oor— 


Apiarian Supplies, Bees, Ete. 
is yours for the asking. 
itis fullof information. §@~ Write for it. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
APIARY—Glen Cove, L. I. 


Our Pr 1CeS ST OOKING "AT! 
NEW CHAMPION CHAFF HIVE 


IN THE 
especially. All other Supplies accordingly. 
Send for Catalog and Price-List. Address, 


R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
48 Atf Box 187, SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


PAID FOR; 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 24 cents per 
pound, CASH; or 28 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, 
Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want Cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















sufficient to denounce him, and to appoint 
another more suitable to bee-men, for it is 
for the interest of such that the enterprise 
is to be undertaken. 

Believing that the above is not true, I 
will proceed over the ground: In the first 
lace, if these bees could reach the nectar 
nred clover,a large part of the United 
States would bea paradise for bee-men. I 
believe that no one could estimate the in- 
creast amount of honey that would be 
gathered ~ such astrain of bees. Again, 
if they could not reach nectar so deep as 
that in red clover, I see no reason why we 
might be benefited, for they are not accus- 
tomed to living in hives, and their habits 
will have to be somewhat changed. We 
would have to teach them to build more 
combs and not so thick through. Perbaps 
this could be done. But if they can’t reach 
deeper into the tubes of flowers, we don't 
want them. As for their becoming a nui- 
sance, as the English sparrow, surely that 
cannot be. Their habits are to build un- 
derneath the larger limbs of trees, or under 
ledges of rocks; would not our Northern 
climate kill them ? or if they are going to 
survive as the fittest, can’t we receive them 
as such? Perbaps they won’t work ina 
dark hive. Well, then we would have to 
make a hive suitable, and a super just as 
much so. Can asample of those bees be 
had? To be sure, they would be dead, but 
one could examine their tongues and com- 
pare them with the Italians. 

FRANK COVERDALE. 
Clinton Co., Iowa. 


EE —— oe 


A Young Bee-Keeper’s Good Report. 


I have read in the Bee Journal that the 
editor wanted young bee-keepers to write, 
so I thought I would let you know how I 
and my bees are getting along. 


I started in with one colony last spring, 
from which I got two swarms, and they 
gave me 100 pounds of comb honey and 45 

ounds of extracted. I sold all my comb 

oney for 12 and 12'¢ cents a pound, and I 
got 9 cents a pound for my extracted 
honey. 
I have all black bees, but they are not as 
bad as I read of in the Bee Journal. I can 
go among them without veil, gloves or hat; 
they will not sting me. 


Well, I must not forget to tell you how 
they swarmed. One day mine swarmed out, 
but they went back. Two of my papa’s 
swarmed out and went right in with mine, 
so the hive was full inside and outside. 
Papa scraped about half of them off, and 
put them into another hive. And the next 
mine swarmed out egain. I must say I 
had a big swarm. And the second time 
they swarmed I had good luck; just when 
they settled, one of papa’s swarmed out, 
and they doubled up, sol had another big 
colony! We have 32 colonies together, and 
have them all down cellar; they are win- 
tering well. Wedid not lose any yet. I 
have three of the strongest colonies that 
we have. I am 12 years old. 

Harry ScuHILLING. 

Washington Co., Minn., March 9. 





‘* Fishbone’? Honey-Production. 


Referring to the letter by Mr. La Mont, 
on page 124, and the editor’s comment 
thereon, I wish to say that in my opinion 
there isa grain of good sense in Mr. La- 
Mont’s suggestion as to the use of full 
sheets of foundation in sections, especially 
unless very thin surplus foundation is used. 
And, further, I think if the editor will test 
that matter in cutting and eating honey 
from sections with inch starters,he will find 
that the “ fishbone”’ is not all in the “‘ vivid 
imagination.”’ With much of the founda- 
tion used, he will notice a markt difference 
in the quantity and density of the wax in 
the center, between that at the top (the 
starter) and at that lower down put in by 
the bees. Please try ita few times. Cut a 
section of honey down through the middle, 
and in most cases the “ fishbone ” will show 
for itself. 

But thereis a difference in foundation 





California =* 


[f you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Olimate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.,. - SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 


CARLOADS 


7 Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
™ ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

I want the name and address 
= of every Bee-Keeper in Amer- 
Je ica. I supply Dealers as well 
as consumers. Send for cata- 
logs, quotations, etc. W. H. PUTNAM, 
River FALLS. Pierce Co.. WIs. 


Mention the American Bee Journat 


’, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth S Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


Bree-KEEPERs’ SUPPLIES in general, etc etc 
Send for our new catalog. 
* Practical Hints» will be mailed for 10c. 
in stamps. Apply to— 
Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SEE THAT WINK ! 


= 
FED 

ss Bee -Supplies! Roort's 
C =" Goons at Root’s Prices. 


m4 Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
\o! and every thing used by 
\ bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 


A? vice, low freight rate. Cat. 


tree. Welter 8. Pouder, 
“Ware? DovDERS 0" 162 ass. ve., 
WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURN. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 
e& IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than iy a: published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, :Calif., 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


UNG DISEASES. 


39 years’ experience. If your case is 
sufficiently serious torequire expert medi- 
altreatment,address ss 

Dr. Peiro, 100 State St., Chicago. 
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HATCH Chickens fr Stover 


EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Perfect, Self-Regulat- 


Simple, 
tng. Thousands in successful 


operation. Lowest priced 
éto. stan 
114 to122 8. 6th St, Quincy. TIL 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


"Early Italian Queens? 


Up till the middle of April at these prices: 
Untested, 75c.; Tested, $1.25. 

E. L. CARRINGTON, 

5A17t De Funiak Springs, Fla. 


Mention the American Bee Journc) 


Tilus. Catalogue. 


 44A26t 

















Yell, O Yell, O° VELLOWZONES 
Yellowzones for PAIN and FEVER. 
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FEED YOUR BEES 


WITH BASWOOD. PROTECT THEM WITH EVERGRENS. 
100, 2 to5 feet, 810. 100 Baswood Seedlings, #1. Delivered free. Other 
sizes just as cheap. 50 $1.00 Bargains by mail. Millions to select from. Also 
Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Vines, ete. Liberal cash commissions for 
clubs. Illustrated catalogue free. Good local Salesmen wanted. Address 


7p. HILL, Evergreen Specialist, DUNDEE, ILL. 













4E6t Mention the American Bee Journal. 





ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION Gomamarion 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, adoing, 

Bdging uP. Jointing Stuff, 
etc. ll Lineof Foot and 
eoa ‘Power Machinery, 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 

SENECA FALLS MFG. CO 
46 Water St SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


1Aly Mentw..the American Bee Journal. 


DUQUESNE ¢ COLLEGE 


PENN AVE. AND EIGHTH 87. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Thorough Courses — ~Mormel Commercial, La- 
dies Literary, Shorthahd and Typewriting. 
Efficient and experienced instructors. Day 
and Night sessions. Send for Catalog. 


Prof. LEWIS EDWIN YORK, Pres. 

















B's MONEY IN POULTRY 


OUR LARCE CUIDE for ’9 just 
out. Something entirely new. 100 
pages. Printed in finest colored work. 


Contains pre pertain ping to Poul- 
try in full. PRICES. ED on 
am Prize Winners and 1 eal 

n receipt of 15 cents, if you write now. 


TON BAUSCHER, Jr., Box 94 Freeport, Ill. 
10A13t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ens se discounts on early orders 








for 1897. A. I. Root Co.’s Bee- 
Supplies ms." son hand. Bet- 
ter prepared than ever to fill orders promptly. 
36-page Catalog free. 
JOHN NEBEL & SON, High Hill. Mo. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 4Atf 








Unruly Stock at a Premium 


We want animals to show off our fence, persistent 
fighters for ‘‘liberty,”’ whose war cry shall be “‘up and 
at ‘em” again. We bought a Jersey bull, “ highly 
recommended”’ for the position, but two rounds satis- 
fied him, and neither dogs or red rags could induce 
him to give the Page Fence another trial. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
Mention the American Bee Journa, 


FOR SALE 


40 acres of land suitable for the growing of 
oranges, lemons or olives; situated in San 
Diego Co., Calif., with a well-equipt apiary of 
120 colonies of bees in good condition; 3- 
room house, with good water. Apiary pro- 
duced over five tons of fine comb honey from 
90 colonies of bees in 1895. Price, $2,000. 


Address, Dr. P. J. PARKER, 
11A3t 955 Sth St.. SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 








l A Choice Lot of thor- 
Cockere Ss o’bred 8. C. Brown Leg- 
borns, $1.25 each. Eggs from same breed in 
season $1.25 tor15. Also PLANTS—Straw- 
berry, Red and Black Cap Raspberry. 

Will stuff and mount birds and animals to 
order. Price forsmall birds and animals 60 
cts., and upward according to size. 

Mrs. L. C. AX TELL, 
7Atf ROSEVILLE, Warren Co., ILL. 








from different makers. I have purchast of 
the Dadants that which came out almost, 
or quite, as tender and delicate as the nat- 
ural comb. From other sources I have 
sometimes procured and used that which 
when cut, upon the table, was strongly sug- 
gestive of India rubber. or leather, in 
toughness or density. Still, it is true, as 
the editor remarks, concerning adultera- 
tion, that ‘‘comb honey can take care of 
itself.”’ 

It seems evident that honey-producing is 
steadily and surely growing less profitable 
as a business than it has been in the past. 
In most localities the prices quoted by 
dealers in the larger markets cut figures. 
The producers of comb honey seldom rea- 
lize much more than balf the advertised 
market rates (net). Extracted honey (pure) 
is very low, while adulteration is spoiling 
the demand for real honey. For some years 
there has been a sort of ‘** boom”? in honey- 
production, but it will soon be alongside of 
celery and sugar beets, which are fast be- 
coming little, if any, better than turnips or 
10-cent potatoes, and other garden and 
farm products under ‘gold standard” 
money measure. ALBERT BAXTER. 

Muskegon Co., Mich., Feb. 26. 





——— OO 


Convention Notices. 


Texas.—The next snptal meeting of the 
Texas State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at Greenville, Wednesday and Vhursday, 
April 7 and 8, 1897. All are cordially invited 
to attend. 


Utah.—The Utah State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will bold its semi-annual meeting in 
the City and County Building, Salt Lake City, 
April 5, 1897, at 10 a.m. All are invited to 
come and bring your friends. A full program 
in the interest of the industry will be pre- 
sented. among other subjects to be considered 
being the best method of marketing our prod- 
ucts, and how to best protect the bees from 
foul brood and other diseases. In union is 
strength, and by industry we thrive. The As- 
sociation needs your aid; then let all do their 
full duty, for their own interest and for mu- 
tual benefit and self- eer. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. E. 8. Lovesy, Pres. 
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HATCH CHICKENS 


with a maceeee that will — every 
e New hat can be hatched 

ow y Saymonis Hatcher. 
r catalogue N 

nade’ WATCHER CO, Springteld,O. 


Mention ine Americam Bee Journei. 


For Sale Cheap During 1897, 


Italian Bees and Queens, and Root’s Bee- 
Keepers’ ae. Address, 
ero KLEINOW 
12A2t 122 Military Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 








FOR SAL At Beeville, Tex.—200 Colo- 
nies of first- +> es bapa ae Bees. 

$600 cash, to close out. Addre 
10A4 S.A. LEEDS, Avery. Island, La. 





Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent photographs of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on the other. We 
willsend them, postpaid, for 30 cts. a card, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘*faces’’ for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 








| ARISE 


TO SAY to the readers 
of the 
BEE JOURNAL that 


DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sel! 
—BKES and GUESES— 
in their season, during 
i897, at the following 
prices’: 


One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
iene em shi ping-box $6 00 

Colonies..... 2500 

Ten Colonies...... 
| untested queen. 
queens 


- 


re 
Re: 
&. 
5 
B sant 
seesees 


eens. 
1 select vested quee: 
3 “ Queens 4 00 


Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing... 4 00 
xtra Sel for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 500 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 


s@ Circular free ving ful full particulars regar<- 
(ng the Bees and en class of Queens. 


BM, “DOOLITILE 


L1A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y 


For Sale, Choice Italian Bees, 


Full Colonies at 35.00 ; Nuclei, $1 per Frame. 
—Queens in Their Season.— 
Also a Full Stock of the 


B. Taylor Handy ®""-""Sieeies. 
Send for Catalog, to— 


F. A. CROWELL, Granger, Minn. 
10E4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


TO REDUCE STOCK ! 
5 per cent. Off 


On all Kinds of Supplies 


During March. 


Ge Orders amounting to $5 or more will be 
delivered f. o. b. cars Springfield, Ills. 


W. J. Finch, Jr., Chesterfield, Ils. 
10A13t Mention the Am. Bee Journal. 
Mention the American Bee Jourwa, 


BEE-KEEPERS ! pace"Gataiog ‘tor i807. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 











Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Beeswax Wanted for Cash 


Or in Exchange for 
Foundation—Sections—Hives 
or any Other Supplies. 
Working Wax tice forcisn A Specialty. 


G2 Write for Catalog and Price-List, with 
Samples of Foundation and Sections. 


GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Mention the American Bee Journas. 


%* TO BE HUNG! *% 


OuR SHINGLE is now hung out, notifying 
the public that we are ——- ready to ship 
Queens. Having greatly enlarged our facil- 
ities, can fill orders by return mail. 


Golden Beauties,3 Band Italians 
Also Silver-Gray Carniolan. 








Warranted Queen, 50c.; Tested, 75c, Make 
Money Orders payabie at Caldwell, Tex. Send 
for Catalog of Bee-Keepers? Supplies. 


Address, C. B. BANKSTON, 
11Atf CHRIESMAN, Burleson Co., TEX, 
Mention the americaom Bee J mernm 
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HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


PNP Ral al eee ene el el a a ede ee 


The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and, so far as possible, quota- 
tions are made according to these rules: 


FANcY.—AILI sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
cells sealed except the row of cells next the 
wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed: both wood 
and comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 
wise. 

ln addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is, there wil) be “fancy 
white,” ** No. 1 dark,” etc. 


ea he al Mel el el NNN Nel Neal tal at OOS” Ne Neel Neal ™ 


Chicago, Ill,, Mar, 19.—Fancy white. 11@ 
12c.; No. 1, 10@1le.; fancy amber, 9c.; No. 1, 
7c.; fancy dark, 8c.; No. 1, 7c. Extracted, 
white, 5@7c.; amber, 5@6c.; dark, 4%c. Bees- 
wax, 25@27c. 

Stocks are working down, but there is no 
improvement in price. The season for comb 
honey is drawing toa close. Any one intend- 
ing to market in the cities should do so now. 


Albany, N. ¥., Mar. 20.—Fancy white, 12- 
13¢e.; No. 1, 11-12¢c.; fancy amber, 9-10c.; 
No. 1, 8-9c.; fancy dark, 7-8c.; No. 1, 6-7c. 
Extracted, white, 5-6c.; dark, 3%-4c. 

Demand is all that could be expected at this 
season. Stock on hand small. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 20.—Fancy white. 
14-15¢.; o. 1 white, 12-13c. Extracted, 
white, 6-7c. Beeswax, 22-25c. 

Demand is fair for grades quoted, but no 
demand for inferior grades. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 20.—Fancy white, 13 
14c.; No. 1, 11-12c. Extracted, white, 6-7c.; 
amber, 5-6c. Beeswax, 25c. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 20.—Fancy white, 
144%@15c.: No. 1 white, 12%@13c. Extracted, 
white, 6@7c.; amber, 44%@5%c. Beeswax, 22 
@25c. 

There is not very much honey in our mar- 
ket Sellingrather slow. Demand beginning 
to be a little better. Think trade will be fair 
in this line this fall. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 19.—Fancy comb. 12@ 
@i3c.; No. 1 white, 11@11%c.; amber, 9@ 
10%c.; dark, 7@8%c. Extracted, white, in 
cans, 6@7c.; amber, in barrels, 4@4%c; extra, 
5e.; dark, 3@4c. Good demand for barrel 
stock—comb slow sale. Beeswax, 23@23c. 
—prime finds ready sale at 23\c. 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 24.—White 
comb. 9-10c.; amber, 5-7c. Extracted, white, 
5-5%e.; light amber, 4-4%c.; amber colored 
and candied, 3X%c.; dark tule, 2%c. 

Beeswax, fair to choice, 23-26c. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Feb, 2.—Fancy white 
comb, 12-léc ; fancy amber. 8-Yc.; No. 1, 8c.; 
fancy dark, 7-8c. Extracted, white, 5-7c.; 
amber, 4-5c.; dark, 3%-4c. Beeswax, 25c. 

Season is getting over for comb honey—very 
little demand. Extracted in good demand. 


New York, N. ¥ , Feb, 20.—There has been 
a little better demand for comb honey during 
the last two weeks. Prices, however, will not 
improve. as the season is too far advanced 
and plenty of stock laying on tbe market. 
We have a good demand for extracted buck- 
wheat, candied, and bee-keepers having their 
crop on hand yet, should now market it. 

a is quiet at 26 28c., according to 
quality. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Mar. 9.— Demand is 
slo + for extracted and comb honey. We quote 
comb honey at 10@13c.; extracted, 3%@6c. 
Dark comb seems to be an unsalable article 
at this time of the year. 

Beeswax is in fair demand at 22 
good to choice yellow. 


Kansas City, Mo., Mar. 10.—No.1 white, 
12@13¢.; fancy amber, 11@12c.: No. 1 amber. 
10@1LI1¢e.; fancy dark, 9@10c.; No. 1 dark, 8@ 
%c.; Extracted, white, 5@ 5%c.; amber, 44@ 
5c.; dark,4@4%c. Beeswax, 25c. 


25c. for 


Detroit, Mich., Mar. 12.—No. 1 and fancy 
white comb, 11-12c.: other brands, 
Extracted, white, 

-5e, 


7-10e. 
5-6c.; amber and dark, 
Beeswax, 24-25c. 








Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 20. — Fancy 
white, 11@12c.; No. 1 white, 1 lle.; fancy 
amber. 9@10c.; No, 1 amber. -; fanc 
dark, 7@8c.; No. 1 dark. 6-7c. Extracted, 
white, 6@7c.; amber, 5@5%c.: dark. 4@5c. 
Utah white extracted, 5@5%c. Beeswax, 23@ 
26c. Market fairly steady fur comb and bet- 
ter for extracted than for some time. 


Buffalo, N. ¥., Mar. 19.—Demand is some- 
what better for honey, although we advise 
marketing everything and cleaning it up. 
Strictly fancy comb, 1-pound, 10-11c.; other 
grades 9-5c.. as to quality, condition, etc. Ex- 
tracted, 4-5c., as to kind and quality. 





List of Honey and Booswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, fis. 
R, A. BuRNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. WY. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 
BaTTERSON & CO., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, [lls. 
Cuas. DADANT & SON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS BrOs., 80 & 82 Broadway. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
WestcortT Com. Co.. 213 Market St 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. Hatt & Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. BisnHop & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
E. E. BLAKE & Co., 57 Chatham Street. 
Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 8. POUDER, 162 Massachusetts Ave. 
Albany, N. ¥. 
Cuas. McCuLtoce & Co., 380 Broadway. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. fF, Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 
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Honey - Clovers ! 


We have made arrangements so that we 
can furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
by freight or express, at the following prices, 
cash with order: 


5b 10b 25b 50D 
Alsike Clover .....8 .70 81.25 83.00 8 5.75 
Sweet Clover(white) .60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
White Clover....... 90 1.60 3.75 7.00 
Alfalfa Clover..... 60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover.... .55 90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
want. and get price. 
M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION TiS JOURIS 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufact 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Oo., N. ¥. 





invested in a postal card 
will get ~*~ large Cata- 
log of All Root’s Goods. 
Send list of what you 








Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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RAIL 


road LANDS 


For Sale at Low Prices and 
on Easy Terms. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company offers 
for sale on easy terms and at low prices, 150- 
000 acres of choice fruit, gardening, farm and 
grazing lands located in 


NOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 


They are also largely interested in, and call 
especial attention to the 600,000 acres of land 
in the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


lying along and owned by the Yazoo & Miss- 
issippi Valley Railroad Company, and which 
that company offers at low prices and on long 
terms. Special inducements and facilities 
offered to goand examine these lands, both 
in Southern Illinois and in the “ Yaz.o Val- 
ley,”’ Miss. For further description, map, and 
any information, address or call upon E. P. 
SKENE, Land Commissioner, No. 1 Park 
Row. Chicago, Lil. 8SE6t 
Mention tre American Bee Jowrnat. 
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7 structions for build’g poult 

wy houses and much of interest an 

creat value to the poultryman. Sent on rec’pt of l0c. 
BROODER C 1 S 


PRELIABLE INCUBATOR & 


36E17t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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For a knife that will cut a horn without 
crushing, use cuts from four 


————— —sides at once get———————-— 
THE KEYSTONE 
e=DEHORNER= 
It is humane, rapid and durable. Fully 
warranted. HIGHEST AWARD aT WORLD'S 
|\Farr. Descriptive circulars EF* REE. 
A.C. BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa, : 
















40E13t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


es MONEY IN POULTRY 





ok of Valuable 
Receipes for ‘97, finely printedin colors, giv 


ing cuts, descriptions and prices of 45 of 
thel eading varieties of Fancy Fowls, with 
important hints on the care of poultry, and 
hundreds of recipes of great value. Over 
1000 premiums won at leading shows 


Prices Reduced One-Fourth. Finest book 
out. Price only I0c Will return money 
if not satisfactory. Address 

-Ww. Bow EHS, 
SS Rox 72, DAKOTA, ILL., U.S. A. 
Mention the American Bee Journa.. 


‘ YT at) ce 
‘WOVEN. WIRE FENCE: 
a eueeeuneeee 4 
Best on Earth. Horse-high, Bull- § 
strong, Pig and Chicken-tight. With 
Our DUPLEX AUTOMATIC Machine { 
you can make 60 rod=a day for 


. 
Y 
q 12 to. 2° 2.2 Rod: , 
j 
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q KITSELMAN BROS., 
- Box 138. Ridgeville, Ind. ! 
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mcilwn Uie Arnerican Bee sournda. 





OSITION WANTED as ass'stant in an 
apiury. Have had some experience. Rea- 
sonable wages. Address. 
CHAS. GRIES 3ACH. 





152 W. Randolph 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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——A Copy of—— 


Successful Bee-Keeping, 
by W. Z. Hutchinson ; 
and our 1897 Catalog, for 2- 


cent stamp, or a copy of the 


Catalog for the Asking. We make almost 
Everything used by Bee-Keepers, and at 
Lowost Prices. OUR 


Falcon Polisht Sections 


are warranted 


Superior to All Others. 


Don’t buy cheaply and roughly made Goods, 
when you can have the best—such as we 
make. 


The American Bee - Keeper 


(monthly, now in its 7th year] 
36 Pages 50 Cents a Year. 
SAMPLE FREE—ADDRESS, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. C0., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


» DANZENBAKER 
© HIVE AND HONEY 


won Highest Honors at the 








— ii Fairs, and pays Premiums 
——S, to purchasers 
of 450 hives, $50 for the best = Danz. sections 
“ 95 ‘ 25 i 5 it) 7) 
cy 20 or 20 or 40 “ ir 
ee 10 10 7) 20 “ it 
“ 5 i) 5 ir) 10 o ir) 


g@ Further particulars regarding the pre- 
mimums, also special catalog of the Danzen- 
baker Hive and System, furnisht on applica- 
tion. Address, 


Francis Danzenbaker, Medina, Ohio. 


Care The A. I. Root Company. 


BEST ON EARTH!! 


18 years the Standard. The 4-inch “ Smoke 
Engine.” Is it too large? Willit last too 
long? Will save you lotsof money and bad 
words. Send for Circular. 6 sizes and prices 
of Bingham Smokers and Knives. 


TT. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 
5Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


LEADS THEM ALL! 
Williams’ Automatic 
Reversible Honey-Extractor 


LEADS THEM ALL. You want the best. 
Price-List Free. 


Van Allen & Williams, Barnum, Wis. 


8Etf Mention the American Bee Journa. 


Advanced 2:3: 
Bee-Culture 


During the earlier years of its publication 
the Bee KEEPERS’ REVIEW was devoted en- 
tirely to the discussion of special topics. Each 
number was really alittle pamphlet contain- 
ing the views of the best men upon some spe- 
ciul topic. After publishing the REviEw five 
years its editor wrote “* Advanced Bee-Cult- 
ure,” a book of nearly 100 lange, double-col- 
umn, well-illustrated pages, which is really a 
summing up—the cream, so to speak—of those 
first five volumes of the Review. It begins 
with the opening of the year,and takes the 
reader through the whole season, describing 
the most advanced methods for performing 
all of the most important operations until the 
honey is sold and the bees ready for winter. 
A single idea found in the book may be worth 
dollars to the reader. The price of the book 
is 50 cts.. but for advertising purposes, for 
the sake of getting the REVIEW into new 
hands, this book is given absolutely free to 
any One not now a subscriber who sends $1.00 
for the Review for 1897. Address, 


W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich. 
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20th 
Year 


Dadant's Foundation 72" 


» Year 
Why Does It Sell So Well ? 


Because it has always given better satisfaction than any other. 


Because IN 20 YEARS there have not been any complaints, but thousands 
of compliments. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, Purity, Firmness, No Sagging, No 
Loss. Patent Weed Process of Sheeting. 


Send Name for Our Catalog, Samples of’ Foundation and Veil 
Material. We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies of All Kinds. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


A:SECTIONS 4: SECTIONS 
| [—>] { 7 
Our business is making Sections. We are located in the basswood belt of Wis- 


consin; therefore the material we use cannot be better. We have made the fol- 
lowing prices: 








Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 











No. 1 Snow-White. No. 1 Cream. 

BOO for. ..<...0cceesaas $1.25 Mae ee. 5 vs dc bee uwdeue be $1.00 
S000 for........-seeeebnawes ve epee 2.00 
S000 for.........caibeemiens 4.73 1 QU. ot te 3.75 
SOOO BaP a..2:>- +s dee 6.75 ey PA. ve cavesaccuewan 5.25 


If larger quantities are wanted, write for prices. 
Price-List of Sections, Foundations, Veils, Smokers, Zinc, Etc., 
Sent on application. 


canal MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Gut Prices to Move Stock !! 


There are a few items of desirable stock left of the goods secured of Thomas 
G. Newman when we took charge of his supply business here. In order to close 
these out and make room for fresh, new goods, we have decided to offer these at 
prices which will make them go. 


The following is the list, which will be corrected as the stock is sold ; if you 
see what you want here, order AT ONCE, or you may be to late: 





V-Top Langstroth Frames, 75c per 100; 250 for $1.25; 500 for $2. 
All-Wood Frames, pierced for wire, same price while they last. 

No. 3 VanDeusen Thin Flat-Bottom Fdn., in 25-lb. boxes, $10.50 a box. 
Wakeman & Crocker Section-Press, 50c each (old price, $1.25). 

Townsend Section-Press, 50c. (old price, $1.) 

Hill Feeders, quart size, 8c each, 75c per doz. (less than half old prices). 

Hill Smokers, 4Uc each; by mail, 60c. 

Quinby Smokers at 50c, TOc, and $1.00 each—20Oc extra by mail. 

Jones’ Frame-Pliers, 10c each ; by mail, 10c extra (old price, 25c and postage.) 


1896 Dovetailed Hives at Special Prices. 


Desiring to make room for new goods, we offer from stock at this branch, No. 1 
Dovetailed hives, 8-frame complete, with sections, foundation-starters, and nails, at $5.75 
for 5; $10.50 for 10; $20.00 for 20; No. 1E, same without sections and starters, $4.75 for 
5; $8.50 for 10; $16.00 for 20; 10-frame complete, 20 cts. each extra; 10-frame E, 15 cts. 
each extra. Other Hives in stock at a similar reduction. 


Ii wanted by Freight, add 25c tor cartage on orders for less than $5 


THE A. LUROOT COMPANY, 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Geo. W. York, Manager. 





